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THE SALES TAX TRAIL 


Governor’s Substitute Fails; Bill Goes to House 


AUSTIN 

The Senate fight against the 
sales tax was a wretched fail- 
ure. 

The governor’s jerry-built 
substitute was turned down 
after only brief debate. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez, who 
earlier had promised a hard- 
nosed filibuster to end all fili- 
busters, lost his chances for 
that in a strategy conflict with 
the governor's office. 


-- And on the one occasion the 


liberals would certainly have 
won at least one relatively 
minor concession—to make 
the gas production tax amend- 
ment read ‘in perpetuity” ra- 
ther than “for two. years”, as 
originally proposed and final- 
ly approved—the two key floor 
generals for the liberal cause, 
Gonzalez and Sen. Babe 
Schwartz, got fouled up in 
their signals and contributed 
to their own defeat. 
The anti-sales taxers’ only co 


his _fili- 

at 5:53 p.m. 

launched with a 

: primarily to give 

Goy. Price Daniel_time to write 

his substitute tax plan with care 

and time for the senators to real- 

ly study it before bringing it to 

a vote; secondly, the usual pur- 

pose of a filibuster, to build up 

an atmosphere of stubbornness to 

which the more faint-hearted of 

the enemies of the sales tax could 
rally. 


As it was, his aborted filibuster’ 


didn’t reach its fulfillment on ei- 
ther score. It gave the governor 
time to complete his tax substi- 
tute, but the job was rushed and 
careless in wording, as its oppon- 
ents were quick to point out. 





Gonzalez said he wanted to fili- 
buster through that night and the 
next morning. The governor's 
strategists cut him short before 
midnight. 

Sen. A. M. Aiken, who carried 
the governor’s bill, which fea- 
tured a $10 deductible sales tax, 
was for more speed. He said later 
that if the vote had been taken 
that night, when the substitute 
was brought in, he thinks it might 


es 
TWN 


have carried. But by recessing, 
and thus delaying the vote until 
the next morning, he implied, Sen. 
Wardlow Lane, who carried the 
Senate version of the sales tax, 
and his confederates could go to 
work on the less-loyal of the Ai- 
ken supporters and lure away a 
couple of votes. 

The crucial ballot, 17-14, that 
killed the governor’s tax program 
found these voting no: Robert 
Baker, Houston; Galloway Cal- 
houn Jr., Tyler; Tom Creighton, 
Mineral Wells; Martin Dies, Luf- 
kin; Jep Fuller, Port Arthur; 
Dorsey Hardeman, San Angelo; 
Grady Hazlewood, Amarillo; Hu- 
bert Hudson, Brownville; Frank 
Owen, El Paso; George Park- 
house, Dallas; David Ratliff, 
Stamford; Bruce Reagan, Cor- 
pus Christi; Ray Roberts, Mc- 
Kinney; Jarrard Secrest, Temple; 
Preston Smith, Lubbock; R. A. 
Weinert, Seguin, and Lane. 


Switch Vote 

Sen. Bill Moore, Bryan, voted 
to save the governor’s program 
Wednesday, but Thursday he 


switched sides, and voted for the 
Lane sales tax. He previously had 
voted against Lane. 

Aiken presented the governor's 
program as a “limited” sales tax, 
meaning—so far as the average 
consumer is concerned—a two per 
cent tax on everything costing 
more than $10 an item. 

Aiken said $32,100,000 would 
come from taxing cars and other 
“motor or power driven objects.” 

@ $31,500,000 would come from 
the tax on building and construc- 
tion materials. 

@ $17,000,000 from retail tax 
on alcoholic beverages. 

@ $26,200,000 from tax on just 
about everything else costing 
more than $10. 

e It was not clear just how 
much would come from the tax on 
utilities. First estimates were $31,- 
500,000, but that was from both 
household and commercial users, 
and Aiken said he would take an 
amendment exempting manufac- 
turing plants. 

Restaurant meals costing more 
than $1 would have been taxed at 
three per cent. 


Some Difference 

Opposition was from the ex- 
pected sources. Sen. Reagan, who 
has held high the torch of com- 
mercial interests everytime taxes 
were mentioned in the Senate this 
session, attacked the $10 bottom 
as “the most unsound, impracti- 
cal business suggestion we could 
make. I think the collection of it 
is just about impossible.” 

Aiken shot back: “I think the 
main difference between you and 
me, senator, is you're for a gen- 
eral sales tax and I’m not.” 

Sen. Owen said there was no 
basic reason why the governor's 
program could be touted higher 
than Lane’s, because although the 





(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘True Conservatism’ at Stake 
Tower, Blakley 
Enter Final Week 





AUSTIN 

Although the key to the 
election may very well rest 
with Texas moderate and lib 
eral Democrats, Interim Sena 
tor William Blakley and Re 
publican challenger John Tow 
er were still jousting this week 
for the stronger claim to the 
“true conservative” epithet 
The interplay had some curi 
ous asides. 


Barry Goldwater, the Arizon 
archconservative imported 
Tower for a hard-swinging bar? 
storming tour of the state, brand 
ed Blakley as “no conservative 
who voter “with the radicals 

In an interview with the Ho 
ton Press, Goldwater 
found it “surprising to hear Blal 
ley referred to as a conservat 
You can only judge a man by t 
way he votes—and Blakley’'s vot 
ing record in 1957 showed he \ 
ed 80 per cent of the time wilt 
Hubert Humphrey and 100 
cent of the time with LBJ—and 
LBJ is certainly no conservative 


said he 


The Blakley forces, calling the 
Goldwater charge a 
tack,” responded in a half-pag« 
ed: “‘Radical’ Blakley was joined 
on his votes in the Senate in 195 
by such radicals as Goldwate 
himself, Byrd, Eastland, Mundt 
Thurmond, Schoeppel, Russel 
Knowland, Lausche, Bricker 
While Blakley was making 
absurd ... statement in Houst 
Sen. Blakley, despite the demand 
of his campaign, was in Washin 
ton to speak against the feder 
aid to education bill... . (Of 
the opponents of the welfare s 
and socialism, Blakley is the most 
articulate and vigorous leader 

Tower had _ earlier 
Blakley campaign literature wh 


“smear 


prote ste 





attended London 
of Economics, “traditional 
ng ground for young so- 


iower 


exchanges, stretching the 
rivalry 
have nonetheless 
curiously exaggerated 

to the campaign as it has 
With the May 27 elec- 
days away, and with 
candidates undoubtedly 
that the liberal-moderate 
ise will be the crucial fac- 
has budged an inch 


ine conservative 


extreme, 


either 
gically. 
kley, who trailed Tower 2-1 
first primary, is counting 
brass-collar party 
to carry the day. Tower, 
hardcore GOP support 
practically as- 
s hoping to attract a posi- 
from enough conserva- 

i liberal Democrats while 
on enough moderates 
erals to go fishing to take 
rity. In this complicated 
election could be 


fficient 


first race 


try, the 

mely close. 
this week visited Pres. 
in Gettysburg. The 
two men talked an hour and par- 
ticipated in a filmed interview to 
be used on Texas television in the 
f-nal week of the campaign. Tow- 
er said Elsenhower had suggested 
I keep working, which I’m 


going to do.” 


rower 


Kisenhower 


that 
.ustin, bigwigs of the state 

atic Party convened for a 
of the state executive com- 
to pay their tributes to 
Three of Blakley’s first 
opponents, Jim Wright, 
and Henry Gonzalez, 
pated (Maury Maverick Jr. 
would make an announce- 
1ext week) along with Gov. 
Daniel, Lt. Gov. Ben Ram- 
Speaker James Turman, na- 
ommittee members Byron 
and Mrs. Hilda Weinert 


Vilson, 


Negro Boy’s Fight against the Chair ::::0: Ss 


(Second of Two Parts) 


. EAST TEXAS 

Charles Elbert Williams, a 
Negro youth from Centerville, 
has been convicted of rape and 
sentenced to death, denied a 
signed confession and his guilt, 
lost every appeal but the last 
one now pending, and awaits 
his execution at Huntsville. 

So much has happened since 
the day he was condemned, the 
Observer traced back over the 
facts, the accusations and counter- 
accusations, the trial and the ap- 
peals with the principals in the 
story. 

The judge, the district and 
county attorneys, the three de- 
fense lawyers, the prosecutrix, 
and Williams himself—all have 
been interviewed on the events 
that led to Williams’ sentence of 
death. 

In Galveston, Williams’ appeal 
lawyer, Thomas Dent, interviewed 
in his trim two-story home a block 
from the seawall, said he does not 
think Williams raped the wom- 
an; he thinks it was understood 
between them. 

“I don’t believe in capital pun- 
ishment—I don’t think it does any 
good,” Dent said. Men kill from 





the state’s example, he said. “I 
just don’t believe the state ought 
to kill anybody. Put incurables in 
institutions and make ‘em work 
and help support the deaf, dumb, 
and blind institutions. That’s 
punishment.” 

Dent did not deny he wins de- 
lays for his clients. “ I hold these 
boys as long as I can. I had one 
boy six years—they finally got 
him,” he said. 

Reading a transcript of the 
Houston appeal hearing, the Ob- 
server received an impression that 
Joseph Holmes, in whose name 
the first federal appeal for Wil- 
liams was filed, had assisted Wil- 
liams write out his basic state- 
ment of innocence last Nov. 10 at 
Huntsville. (A paragraph so stat- 
ing in last week's story, specified 
for omission but printed inad- 
vertently, was in error.) 


To the contrary, Dent said, Dent 
himself wrote out Williams’ state- 
mént as he sat on the other side 
of the bars from Williams. A 
guard was sitting right beside 
Dent all the time, the Negro law- 
yer said. 

“The guard sat as close to the 
boy as you to me,” Dent told the 
Observer reporter. “You know I 


didn’t coach him. This is the affi- 
davit he wrote out... . I believe 
what he told me. I don’t believe 
he coulda told a story as straight 
as he did. I don’t believe he could. 
A boy of 18—and standing up as 
well under cross-examination as 
he did.” 

In his office in the basement of 
the courthouse in Athens, the dis- 
trict attorney who asked for and 
got the death penalty against 
Williams, Jack Hardee, defended 
capital punishment. 

“I think it’s a necessary part of 
our law to have, not only to pun- 
ish people guilty of some of these 
heinous crimes, but also to deter 
and stop and slow down the com- 
mitment of crime,” he said. 


Mrs. Jones, the name here giv- 
en to the prosecutrix, “made an 
immediate cry-out,” and Williams 


| had “admitted now that he had 


intercourse with her,” Hardee 
said. 

As for his story about beatings 
and the confession, “that’s a damn 
lie, that story he’s telling now. 
That didn’t happen at all.” He 
was not locked up that night but 
was brought to the courthouse, 
and the county attorney took the 





statement down right then, Har- 





dee said. “The next day they car 
ried him before a JP.” 

It’s true, Hardee said, Williams 
was later taken to Rusk for two or 
three days because “some of her 
family might get to him.” But the 
beatings are “just a fairy tale.” 

If the racial roles were 
versed, would there be the same 
penalty? “Probably quicker,” Har 
dee said. 

He had taken care to be sure 
the defense lawyers were good 
Hardee said, because “if I'm gor 
na ask the death penalty I war 
to feel like he had every chance 
If defending him, Hardee said, he 
would have done about as the tw 
trial defense lawyers did. 

The only question, he said, 
whether Williams had used force 
“The jury chose to believe what 
she had to say,” and their ver 
dict was “very justified,” Hardee 
said. 

“If I thought there was the 
slightest possibility thet the stor) 
they’re tellin’ was true, I'd be 
down there tellin’ ‘em ‘Don't de 
it—don’t pull the switch.’ 


Was 


I have 


no desire to have an electrocution | 


during my term of office .. . I'm 
not trying to build up a record of 
prosecutions.” 

(Continued on Page 6) 


hairman J. Ed Connally of 

e gave a reception, and an 

ning rally was carried on state- 
television. 

Daniel praised Blakley “not only 
because he is a Democrat but be- 
cause he is the best man with the 
experience and prestige in 
this race. Ne new senator has 

ver gone to Washington with any 
higher esteem .. .” 

Organized labor dealt a blow, 

ough not a surprising one, to 

Blakley cause by announcing 

nds-off” policy. In the most 

issue of the AFL-CIO 

s, Hank Brown wrote, “I know 

f no reason why any member of 

yrganized labor should get ex- 

ted about expressing his prefer- 

ice when forced to choose be- 

arsenic and blowing his 
brains out.” 

The Harris County Council of 
Organizations, composed of rep- 
resentatives of 70 Negro groups, 
endorsed Blekley after a contro- 
versial session. Congs. Bob Casey 
and Albert Thomas of Houston 
also smnnounced thelr support. 
Ralph Yarborough contin- 
ses to keep his silence, Although 
he has been under much partisan 
pressure to endorse his 1958: ri- 
val, he has not taken a stand. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Story of Senate’s Tax Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
governor's tax was limited, so was 
Lane’s—to practically everything 
costing more ‘than 25. cents. 

Alken remarked drily he 
thought that to the average wage- 
earner there might be a real dif- 
ference. between a $10 and a 25 
cent bottom. 

But most of the opposition, of 
course, came from Lane, who said 
that as written the tax program 
did not have a $10 bottom ex- 
cept on clothing, and he attacked 
this in his stormy trial-lawyer 
fashion: 

“You take a one-gallus farmer 
who needs a pane of glass to put 
in the window and protect his 
baby from the rain. He'll have to 
pay a tax on that.‘But if my wife 
goes down. here to the store to 
buy me a $9 Countess Mara tie, 
which I hope she doesn't do, or 
a $9 silk handkerchief, the clerk 
will tell her, you don't have to 
pay a tax on that. Oh no, the gov- 
ernor has seen to it you don't 
have to pay taxes on $9 ties.” 

Lane also scorned the gover- 
nor’s calling his program an ex- 
cise tax. Lane said it was a sales 
tax by whatever name. He sniffed: 
“We could make a law saying this 





The influence of the Texas 
Research League, which _ is 
supported financially by big 
business and industry pri- 
marily, is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent. Jim McGrew 
of the TRL sat by Sen. Ward- 
low Lane’s desk throughout 
the early debate period, when 
Lane was pushing his sales 
tax program in the Senate. 

Asked later what purpose 
McGrew had in being there, 
Lane said “to answer ques- 
tions for me, if I needed him.” 

Did McGrew help write the 
tax bili? “Oh sure.” 

Wasn't it true that the TRL 
is a big business-big industry 
outfit? “Yes, that’s true,” said 
Lane. “But they want a tax 
program, too. I told McGrew 
to come out and sit there be- 
cause I'm not trying to hide 
him.” 





is not a sales tax and it shall be 
against the law to call it a sales 
tax. That would keep us from 
having a sales tax. Now wouldn't 
that be great?” 

The Lane subcommittee’s tax 
proposal, which had been largely 
fowght out on the floor the previ- 
ous day, is a potpourri of two 
House tax plans and numerous 
other ideas tossed in by the Texas 
Research League, and by Lane 
himself. 


100-Year Tax 


While the Lane program con- 
tinues for two years the $2.75 
(raised by the last legislature 
from $2.25) corporation franchise 
tax increase, its main fishing for 
funds is done with the bait of a 
two per cent retail sales tax on 
just about everything but food, 
feed, fertilizer, farm machinery 
and prescription medicine. It tax- 
es household utilities but exempts 
commercial utilities users. It tax- 
es soft drinks, when purchased 
in more than 25-cent lots, but it 
exempts liquor. These and num- 
erous other taxing contrasts are 
bitterly denounced by many—but 
as yet not enough to matter—leg- 
islators. 

Sen. Schwartz, before the final 
vote was taken, told the Senate: 

“I can’t and I won't go back to 
my people and tell them I voted 
for a 100-year tax on baby bottles 
but only a two-year tax on gas. 
This, in my opinion, is the worst 
kind of sales tax. You and I know 
there could be exemptions in the 
area of clothing and furniture to 
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help the parents raising five kids. 
We could make exemptions to 
help the pensioner. To. consider 
these people when writing a tax 
program is not demogoguery.” 


Gonzalez said it was clearly a 
tax to “rook the people, gyp the 
people,” instituted by “powerful 
forces” in the state who are try- 
ing to start “a new era of soaking 
the poor.” 

Gonzalez said Lane's program 
was a masquerade. “This is really 
House Bill 803 (Rep. John Allen's 
old proposal), which in turn is 
really the Texas Research 
League's ideal tax program.” 





He said that contrary to what 
is popularly assumed, “this is not 
an across-the-board sales tax,” and 
he mentioned such inequities as 
the exemption on liquor. 


Slight Gesture 

But the final vote, which sent 
the bill out of the Senate and to 
the House, found only Aiken, 
Colson, Crump, Gonzalez, Her- 
ring, Kazen, Krueger, Martin, Pat- 
man, Rogers, Schwartz and Willis 
voting against the sales tax. 

The day before, a slight gesture 
had been made toward including 
the oil industry in the tax reap- 
ing. Hardeman had offered an 
amendment to the Lane bill to 
increase for two years the gas 
production tax by one per cent, 
bringing it up to eight percent. 

A relatively brief increase in 
the gas production tax is a favor- 
ite play of the conservatives to 
fend off a stiffer and permanent 
severance on dedicated reserves 
of natural gas. 

To counteract this play, Gon- 
zalez and Schwartz each had a 
maneuver: Gonzalez to offer an 
amendment. tacking on a sever- 
ance tax, Schwartz to offer an 
amendment to make Hardeman's 
increase a permanent thing. 


The only trouble was, Gonzalez 
didn’t know Schwartz was going 
to bring up his amendment, so 
when the vote came, Gonzalez, 
thinking Schwartz’ amendment 
would cut off chances of his own, 
voted against it. Here was the 
unique picture of liberal oppos- 
ing liberal, though both had es- 
sentially the same goals. Gon- 
zalez’ vote threw it into a tie, 15- 
15, which was quickly broken by 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey's siding with 
oll and against Schwartz’ perma- 
nent tax. 


And the final irony was that 
Gonzalez was not restricted to 
tying his amendment to Harde- 
man’s, but could tag it to the tax 
bill ‘at any point. So actually 
there had been no purpose in his 





William Abington, lobbyist 
for Mid-Continent oil and gas 
company, confirmed under 
questioning by the Observer 
that the night before the Sen- 
ate voted on two amendments 
affecting the taxation of the 
gas industry he had had “sev- 
eral senators and their wives 
out to supper,” but he denied 
his hospitality had anything 
te do with pending legislation. 





fighting off Schwartz’ amend- 
ment. 
Reagan, Hudson, and Kazen 


were among those who rose in 
defense of the oil industry. Kazen 
also decried the possibility that 
the tax would be passed on to the 
consumer. 


Let Her Fry 

He said: “The per capita in- 
come in Laredo this home) is $917, 
next to the lowest in Texas. When 
you pass this tax on to the little 
old lady frying frijoles, she's go- 
ing to be hurt.” 

Schwartz: “We're tdlking about 
a tax increase of one per cent on 
a million cubic feet of gas. The 
little old lady could fry frijoles 
for the rest of her life without 
using a million cubic feet of gas 
and without even the smell of an 
increase in her gas bill.” 

Voting to table Schwartz’ 
amendment were Calhoun, Creigh- 
ton, Fuller, Gonzalez, Hazlewood, 
Hudson, Kazen, Lane, Parkhouse, 
Patman, Reagan, Roberts, Smith, 
Weinert, and Willis. 

Everyone else but Martin, who 
was absent, voted for Schwartz’ 
proposal. 

Those who did not like even the 
two year extension of the produc- 
tion tax and voted to kill Harde- 
man’s amendment were Calhoun, 
Creighton, Fuller, Hazlewood, 
Hudson, Lane, Parkhouse, Reagan, 
Weinert, and Willis. 

Rep. John Allen, who has been 
a key figure in the conservative 





Since a bill must get to the 
floor before it can be passed, 
the bedrock opponents of Sen. 
Lane’s sales tax must be 
counted as those who voted 
against suspending: the rules 
to allow him to bring up his 








tax phalanx, said he and others 
in the House are already under 
pressure from the oil industry to 
remove even the two-year in- 
crease in the production tax, but 
he conceded that some such com- 
promise is necessary if Lane’s 
bill is to get through the House. 

BS. 





Cautious 


House 


Delays Tax Vote 


AUSTIN 

Some representatives are fear- 
ful that the Senate tax bill will 
not raise enough money, thereby 
opening again the quarrel over 
where the rest ntust come from, 
so final debate on the Senate 
bill was postponed to Saturday, 
too late to be covered by this 
issue of the Observer. 

Rep. Charles Ballman said the 
Senate tax package would raise 
only $309 million rather than the 
$330 million claimed for it by its 
sponsor, Sen. Wardlow Lane, and 
it was this and similar voiced 
doubts that prompted the House 
to refuse to bring up the bill for 
consideration Thursday. Members 
wanted time to take a closer look. 


Because of increased benefits 
tacked onto his bill by other mem- 
bers through amendments, Rep. 
Bob Johnson of Dallas decided he 
didn’t want his unemployment in- 
surance benefits bill brought up 
after all, and he _ successfully 
talked down efforts of Rep. Tony 
Korioth of Sherman to do so. 

Johnson said the extra bene- 
fits written into his bill would 
cost employers too much. 

The merger of the House and 
Senate redictricting bills was ac- 
complished Thursday, in the aft- 
ermath of Sen. Jep Fuller’s losing 
filibuster to get Orange County 
taken out of his district, leaving 
him only with Jefferson County. 
He talked nine hours to no avail, 
although there was no question 
but that by population count, 
much logic was on his side. 

Under the redistricting, there 
are 115 districts outside the ma- 
jor population centers, Dallas, 
Bexar, Tarrant, and Harris coun- 
ties. The more sparsely populated 
districts have an average of 53,- 
554 constituents. 

Dallas County will get two more 
representatives, Harris four more, 
and Austin, Amarillo, El Paso, 
Corpus Christi, Abilene, and Lub- 
bock will each get one more rep- 
resentative. 

The Senate passed the 88-mile 
Padre Island bill, already passed 
by the House, which would turn 





POLITICAL NOTES 


Rep. Franklin Spears, young 

leader of the San Antonio 
delegation to the House, is re- 
portedly high on the list of nom- 
inees for the post of U.S. Attor- 
ney, western district. His closest 
competition for the job is Tom 
Black of Austin. Spears was nom- 
inated for the post by Lyndon 
Johnson, a gesture of gratitude 
to Franklin’s uncle Adrian who 
ably sided with Johnson during 
some of his earlier and stormier 
political days. 


Spears, at 29, would be one of 
the youngest men ever named to 
the important post. Reportedly 
he is already trying to line up 
Rep. Tony Korioth, Sherman lib- 
eral, for his first assistant, but 





as yet without luck. Korioth, who 
will quit the legislature after 
this session, is looking for money. 


-Sen. Henry Gonzalez, San 

Antonio, says he had word 
from Latin American friends of 
an impending false step in Cuba 
as early as last December and 
telephoned Washington to pass 
the warning to Kennedy, without 
success. 

Gonzalez says that, despite the 
$478,000 which the CIA had al- 
ready poured into the revolution 
effort up to that time, his inform- 
ants contended the softening-up 
had had only surface effects and 
that a revolution to be successful 
would require more lives than it 
would be worth. 
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over that much of the Gulf vaca- 
tion land to the federal govern- 
ment for natural park purposes. 
Sen. Hubert Hudson, Brownsville, 
demanded that the bill stipulate 
that the government must build a 
road down through the _ rustic 
area, but this demand was turned 
aside. 

Motorists who get into trouble 
will be faced with much stiffer 
“financial responsibility” require- 
ments, if legislation proposed by 
Reps. Ben Lewis and Robert Fair- 
child becomes law. Among other 
things, it would allow a driver's 
license to be revoked if he had 
two moving violations within a 
year, unless he gave concrete as- 
surance he could pay off in case 
of an accident. 

While Gov. Price Daniel kept 
saying he hopes he won't have to 
call a special session, most legis- 
lators are thinking not so much in 
terms of whether there will be a 


special session, but when it will* 


start. 

Daniel himself has_ intimated 
that the first special session, if 
called, would start in early July. 
And after saying he hopes he 
won't have to call it, he went on 
to say that he is willing to call 
any number of sessions to get 
through legislation that he con- 
siders essential, such as the es- 
cheat bill. 

CORRECTION 

The Observer, in a report last 
week on a resolution by the Uni- 
versity of Texas general faculty 
calling for full-scale campus inte- 
gration “with all due speed”, said 
the vote was 45-34. This was er- 
roneous. No count was made, but 
more than 400 faculty members 
were present and only a smal 
number raised their hands against 
the resolution. 
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House of Books, 
Houston 


Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Regular Retail Prices 
No Mail Charges 


The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich by William L. Shirer. 
Here for.the first time is the 
complete story of Hitler’s em- 
pire, written by one of the men 
best equipped to write it. 

The Allied demand for 
unconditional surrender pro- 
duced, when the war was over 
and before the Nazis could de- 
stroy their files, an almost 
hour-to-hour record of thé 
nightmare empire. The record 
includes testimony of Nazi 
leaders and of concentration 
camp inmates, diaries of offi- 
cial, transcripts of secret con- 
ferences, army orders, private 
letters,-and all the vast paper 
work behind a conspiracy _ to 
conquer the world. 

William L. Shirer who has 
watched and reported on the 
Nazis since 1925, spent 5% 
years sifting this massive doc- 
umentation and has written 
what may well be the defini- 
tive history of one of man- 
kind’s most frightening chap- 


ters. 
Simon and Schuster $10.00 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 
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Senators Jump at Request to Kill Shark Bill 


| certainly wanted more regulation 
|} than is now possible. 


AUSTIN 

Under the guise of siding 
with some of the men who 
have fought loan sharks long- 
est and hardest, the Texas 
Senate this week killed what 
was undoubtedly the last 
chance to pass loan-regulatory 
legislation. this session. 

The senators who wanted no 
shark legislation had a perfect 
excuse for effectively killing the 
legislation that left the state af- 
fairs committee, for by doing so 
they could claim to be following 
the appeal from Harvey L. Davis, 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
legislation of the Texas Commit- 
tee to Eliminate the Loan Shark 
Evil. 

The very morning the commit- 
tee met, Davis released to the 
press and to the Senate through 
Sen. Culp Kueger, a long plea 
ending, “. . . rather than support- 
ing a bill which is really only a 
sham to protect rather than de- 
feat loan sharks, we should kill 
H.B. 7 before it is too late.” 


Kill it the Senate did, with a 
will—or rather, it killed the sub- 
committee substitute to HB 7, a 
substitute which Davis consid- 
ered even worse legislation, al- 
lowing, by his mathematics, pos- 
sible charges of more than 900 
per cent a year compared to pos- 
sible charges of more than 800 
per cent in HB 7, the so-called 
Criss Cole bill because it was 
sponsored by the Houston legis- 
lator. 

But what was apparently for- 
gotten in the rush to heed Davis’ 
advice at this point in the bitter 
shark battle was this: Davis, 
whom the senators now accepted 
as an expert and whom several 
praised by that title, had earlier 
urged the Senate, just as earnest- 
ly, to pass a regulatory bill with 
a flat interest rate of 36 per cent 
a year or three per cent a month. 
That plea was disregarded. 


This had been Davis’ advice 
from the first meeting of the 
House committee that first con- 
sidered shark legislation this ses- 
sion: set a ceiling to all charges 
on a loan, preferably 36 per cent, 
at worst 40 per cent, allowing no 
extra charges of any kind. 

Davis is a professor on the SMU 
law faculty. The Texas Commit- 
tee to Eliminate the Loan Shark 
Evil, of which he is one of the 
most effective spokesmen but 
does not always represent the 
committee as a whole, is com- 
prised of about 100 bigwig attor- 
neys and educators across the 
state. 

The House had disregarded his 
advice to the extent that in addi- 
tion to the interest rate, a special 
service charge was permitted as 
was a charge for credit insurance. 
Other amendments to the Cole 
bill hashed up its effectiveness 
until, according to Davis, a bor- 
rower could wind up paying 879 
per cent interest on a loan—and 
even more than that on loans un- 
der $25. 

The bill that came out of the 
Senate committee this week, au- 
thored by Sens. Hardeman, Park- 
house, and Kazen, had been 
hashed up even more, with the 
help of the Legislative Council. 


Under this bill, the borrower 
would pay $4 every three months 
service charge, plus $2 2 month 
service charge, plus penalties for 
late paymente—plus the interest 
itself which amounted to 10 per 
cent plus three-fourths of a cent 
per month per dollar. 

In addition, on loans of more 
than $100, the borrower would be 
required to pay as security for 
the loan: life insurance, health 
and accident insurance, and prop- 
erty insurance—all premiums, for 
which would be taken out of his 
loan. 

The Cole bill, ostensibly to hold 
back a flood of out-of-state com- 





panies—although it was such a 
generous restriction the out-of- 
state chains could not have felt 
greatly hobbled by it —required 
that persons applying for a li- 
cense must be a citizen of the 
state, and that corporations must 
have 51 per cent of their stock 
owned by citizens of the state, 
and that no chain could have 
more than 50 offices. 

As a gesture of consolation to 
the big loan companies, the 
Hardeman-Parkhouse-Kazen sub- 
stitute removed all these restric- 
tions. 

But then as a gesture of conso- 
lation for the small-small loan 
companies, ($5 to $99 loans), 
which dread the competition of 
the small loan companies ($100 
up), the Hardeman-Parkhouse- 
Kazen substitute required sepa- 
rate licenses for both types of 
lending, forbidding both types of 
licenses to the same company. 
The Cole bill had had only the 
one license for all loan companies. 

As for the service charges al- 
lowed by the Hardeman-Park- 
house-Kazen substitute, that was 
consolation for all size lenders. 

Francis K. Miskell of the Legis- 
lative Council, who wrote the sub- 
stitute at the behest of the sub- 
committee, said that the — bill 
would, for both charges and inter- 
est, cost a borrower $4.80 on a 
$25 loan for two months, for ex- 
ample. 

But the legislative sub-commit- 
tee of the Texas Committee to 
Eliminate the Loan Shark Evil 
and its corps of mathematicians 
put the rates in the proper (that 
is, annual) perspective. 


Wrote Professor Davis: “The 
new rate sections follow the com- 
mon loan shark practice of decep- 
tion, setting forth the nominal 
interest rates and then adding 
high rates under the guise of 
‘service charges’. These service 
eharges alone permit rates of 
more than 150 per cent per an- 
num on a typical three-month $25 
loan. These deceptive ‘service 
charges’ are primarily for the 
benefit of the ‘5 to 50’ lenders 
where loan shark practices are 
most prevalent... 

“The people of Texas, in adopt- 
ing the constitutional amendment 
authorizing the legislature to fix 
maximum interest rates did not 
expect the legislature to allow 
sky-high rates. There is no basis 
for the propaganda of the major 
loan chains that the legislature 
has a mandate from the people 
to adopt a terrible small loan 
law such as is now proposed which 
is an insult to the intelligence 
and intentions of the vaters who 
in good faith called for proper 
legislation to combat the loan 
shark evil.” 

When the substitute bill came 
up for a committee vote Thurs- 
day morning, there were natural- 
ly several speeches by senators to 
the effect that they didn’t “like” 
the bill but that they wanted to 
vote it to the floor of the Senate 
where every member would have 
a chance te improve it. It was 
common gossip in the Senate for 
the rest of the day that one sena- 
tor who made a speech deploring 
the bill but helped vote it out was 
paid $1,000 for his troubles by the 
loan shark lobby. 

The vote to send the bill to the 
floor was 12 to 8 in favor of do- 
ing so, with Sens. Doyle Willis, 
Robert Baker, Dorsey Hardeman, 
Grady Hazlewood, Abraham Ka- 
zen, George Moffett, George Park- 
house, David Ratliff, Bruce Rea- 
gan, Jarrard Secrest, R. A. Wein- 
ert, Wardlow Lane supporting the 
bill. 

A. M. Aiken, Tom Creighton, 
Louis Crump, Charles Herring, 
H sbert’ Hudson, Culp Krueger, 
Crawford Martin, and William 
Moore opposed the bill. 

Not all those who opposed it 





did so because they considered it 
a bad bill. Some of them are 
known to have opposed it be- 
cause they are against any loan 
shark legislation. 

Moore; for example, has con- 
sistently opposed all suggested 
loan shark legislation all session, 
and he said of this substitute : 

“It reminds me of the old col- 
ored woman who said, ‘Yes, doc- 
tor, I remember you. You're the 
man who took off my husband's 
foot to cure an ingrown toenail.’ 
This remedy is worse than the 
evil.” 

It was. probably the only thing 
Moore and Prof. Davis would 
have agreed on, but for different 
reasons. 

Two hours later, Sen. Krueger, 
who was fighting Davis’ fight by 
proxy, moved on the floor of the 
Senate that the bill be re-com- 
mitted to the committee, which 
in effect meant banishing it for 
the rest of the session. 

In making his motion, Krueger 
roundly denounced Abner McCall, 
president of Baylor University, 
for sending out wires to Texas 
newspapers soliciting their sup- 
port in winning passage of the 
loan shark legislation, only to 
cloud the issue. (See separate 
story about McCall's role.) 

Said Krueger: “Every time you 
pick up a newspaper you see an 
editorial favoring the loan shark 





legislation, but nowhere do the 
newspapers print the rates that 


would be charged. I'm fed up with | 


his telegrams. I'm going to stay 
after Abner McCall until he 
makes some statements that will 
show the people that they have 


been had. I think Abner McCall | 


has had the wool pulled over his 
eyes.” 

Sen. Frank Owen, El Paso, who 
is an open champion of the smal! 
small lender but a foe of the big 
companies such as Household Fi 
nance, pointed to the northwest 
corner of the gallery, sneered at 
it as “loan shark corner,” 


there watching us for 
weeks.” And he said that 


‘| alone indicated the bill was sus 


pect. 

Trying to save the bill from 
recommital were Sens. Baker, | 
Hardeman, Hazlewood, Kazen,| 


Lane, Parkhouse, Ratliff, Reagan 
Schwartz, Secrest, Weinert, and 
Willis. 

All others but Sen. Martin 


Dies 


Jr.—who claimed he didn’t know | 


enough about the bill to vote on 
it—voted to send the bill back 
burying it. 

That afternoon Gov. Price Dan 
jel told the Observer he would 
include a loan shark regulatory 
bill on his special session calen 
dar. He said he didn’t know 
enough about the industry to sug 
gest the types of rates, but he 


* * 


ana } 
twitted the lobbyists for “sitting | 
three 
that 


Until the legislature passes a 
new rate schedule, loans will be 
made under the legal limit that 
has been in effect for;50 years— 
10 per cent a year, a limit that 
is openly violated. Violators are 
faced only with an injunction and 
a tedious court battle, which is 
as much a burden on the attorney 
office as it is on the 
defendants. 

Meanwhile, in the House, a spe- 
meeting of the banks and 
banking committee was called to 
let Don Kennard introduce a 
hasty “jailhouse bill,” which al- 
ters present regulations and pe- 
nal sanctions only to the extent 


general's 


cial 


|of making the charging of inter- 
lest rates in excess of 30 per cent 


a year punishable by a minimum 

of six months in jail. 
Kennard said his bill would not 
legalize interest rates of up to 
) per cent. Anything over 10 per 
ent would still be illegal. But in- 
of more than 30 per cent 
would bring much stiffer and im- 
mediate penalties than are possi- 
ble under the law still in effect. 
Said Kennard: “We sent the 
Senate a good bill and they 
mashed it around and finally 
killed it altogether. Okay, now 
we'll send them a nasty bill.” He 
said he expected to have it to the 
House floor by early this week. 
BS. 


terest 


House Approves Sif-in Bill 


AUSTIN 

While the liberals were 
“falling between two chairs,” 
the East Texas delegation late 
one evening this week ad- 
vanced their bill outlawing 
sit-ins one more stage toward 
law. 


It was well into the hour of 
the evening meal when the East 
Texans defeated an adjournment 
motion and proposed to bring up 
Rep. Lloyd Martin's bill. The idea 
of “breaking a quorum”—getting 
enough member to leave to make 
further business illegal—was cir- 
culated on the floor, and a num- 
ber of members said all right. 
When the time came, however, 
only two walked out. Exactly two- 
thirds, the required proportion, 
agreed to take the bill up, so had 
the two who left stayed, the bill 
would not have come up. 


“It was another case of us fall- 
ing between two chairs. We just 
don’t have any direction,” said one 
leading House liberal. 


Rep. Charles Whitfield, Hous- 
ton, was the only liberal permit- 
ted to reach the microphone to 
oppose the measure. 


The House knew, he said, the 
‘state had ample laws for the pro- 
tection of property long before 
the racial question became an is- 
sue. 


He realized, he said, that “some 
of you from deep East Texas feel 
compelled to protect your record.” 
Even so, he continued, “They (Ne- 
groes) have used _ non-violent 
means. We should not put our- 
selves in the ridiculous position 
of the Louisiana legislature and 
plug up every loophole. We should 
not stand in the way of the justi- 
fiable aspirations of one-third of 
our people in East Texas.” 

The East Texans were agreed 
on an smusing sophistry: that 
their measure had nothing to do 
with segregation. 





“This is a property right pro- | Texas, 


tection measure,” Martin of Nor- 
mangee told the House with a 
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drawn, sober face. “This is noth 
ing more than a_ businessman's 
right to work law. Mr. Whitfield 
intimated this is some sort of a 
segregation matter. It will be ap 
plied without discrimination 
any individual... 


“It will protect the businessman 
from losing his very livelihood 
and perhaps the livelihood of his 
employees.” 


At this point Rep. Oliver 
Port Neches moved to shut off 
debate. The previous question was 
ordered, 68-50. This meant that 
none of the opponents could 
heard and no amendments 
be offered. The defeated members 
of the House, and a few 
besides, bridled, but it 
late. 


could 


others 


was too 


Rep. W. T. Dungan, McKinney 
“president of the East Texas dele 
gation,” said only, “This is a bus 
ness protective act rather than 
segregation act.” He refused to 
yield for questions. Martin 
refusing to yield for questions 


moved the bill’s passage. It passed ‘ 


93-44. 


Whitfield managed to say fror 
the back microphone, “If that’s 
the (bill) that has the seeing-eye 
dog exemption in it, Mr. Martin 
has integrated every cafe in East 
Texas when a colored man wit! 
a seeing eye dog goes 
there.” 


down 


The bitterness on the floor after 
adjournment was unusually mor 
dant. 


“This is nothing but a damn | 


race bill—a filthy damn race bill 


said one South Texas representa-| 


tive. “All this vote indicates is 
that the colored people ought to 
start buying some poll taxes in 
East Texas.” 


also | 


“The House of Representatives 
today was like the seventh hole 
of hell. You could feel the hate,” 
he said. “If we’da had Eichmann 
on trial today, he’da got off.” 


to} 


Said Rep. John Alaniz, San An- 
“The House of Representa- 


today international 
All the anti-communists in 
the legislature just gave the com- 


tonio 
tives made 
news 
more ammunition to 


this country and this 


munists 
shoot at 


state.” 


There was discussion among 
legislators about the one member 
voted against the bill, and 
hen, from the strain, went out- 
side the chamber and cried, and 
about the East Texas liberal, Rep. 
Charles Wilson, who took a rough 


who 


hoo-rahing for voting with the 
segregationists on this first seg- 


regation test of the session. 


The bill makes it illegal for a 
to stay in a private com- 

establishment after the 
makes clear his desire the 


illegalizes 


| person 
nercial 
owner: 

erson leave. It also 
anyone staying in a place of busi- 
ness “as a means of protest” 


against the owner's policies. 


labor organizations 

exempted; the bill applies 
| without regard to race; and free 
assembly “in public places” and 
free speech are not to be abro- 
the bill says. Offenders 
fined $250. 


Legitimate 


gated 


could be 


| House action on the measure 
is not complete. If and when it is, 
bill will be sent to the Sen- 


RD. 


the 
ate for a filibuster, 
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Appeal to Reason 





Al Vte for i 


The choice between John Tower 
and William Blakley is not a choice 
made in a vacuum, nor merely a 
choice between two personalities. It 
is, more crucially, a choice between 
two men who represent two entirely 
different organizations through which 
political power manifests itself. 

Because local conditions in Texas, 
as throughout the deeper South, have 
their origin in our Confederate past, 
one of these organizations—the Re- 
publican Party—today shares some 
decisive political objectives with Tex- 
a’ liberals. On the other hand, the 
very existence of the second organi- 
zation—the conservative Democratic 
machine—depends on desperate root- 
and-branch opposition to the coming 
of power, ever, of Texas liberals. 

Every liberal in this state owes it 
to himself to consider, calmly and 
reasonably, the issues raised by this 
election. We hope he will join us 
Saturday in voting for John Tower. 

A number of reasons point to the 
conclusion that this is one of the most 
important political races in Texas his- 
tory: 

1, Only in rare circumstances can 
the will of Texas liberal Democrats 
be expressed through the state Demo- 
cratic Party. The reason is quite 
clear: that party is controlled by pro- 
vincial Dixiecrat conservatives in 
“conservative” years, or by accom- 
modating “moderates” well doused in 
oil in so-called “liberal” years. 

2. Conservative Democrats prima- 
rily concerned with exercising power 
within the state will never leave the 
Democratic Party as long as they 
control it, no matter how unsympa- 
thetic they remain toward the Tru- 
mans and Stevensons and Kennedys 
and toward the aims and objectives 
of the modern Democratic Party. One 

their primary objectives, as only 
casual reading of Texas history in 
fifties shows, is to keep the liber- 
down within the party and the 
te. 

3. Less provincial and more daring 
and honest conservatives, however, 
realize that the impact of their cause 
nationally is being thwarted in presi- 
dential years by the inability of the 
Republican Party to carry many key 
Southern states which have no prom- 
inent locally-elected Republicans to 
lead effective GOP campaigns. These 
conservatives, with the courage and 
candor to have joined the party which 
embraces their deepest convictions, 
have formed the backbone of an ag- 
gressive and growing Texas Repub- 
lican Party. 

4. Liberals want to free their party 
from the dead weight of the Dixie- 
crats, of whom Blakley is an unerring 
symbol; Republicans want to re-orient 
Texas conservatism into a source of 
greater national GOP strength and 
greater state prestige. At the inter- 
section of these two basic objectives 
lies a vote for John Tower. 

That Texas may well be on the 
threshold of a genuine two-party sys- 
tem was forcibly demonstrated in 
April—the GOP precinct and state 
organization held 350,000 conserva- 
tives in line for Tower when there 
was strong reason to fear, from a con- 
servative standpoint, that Tower 
would lose in a run-off against a mod- 
erate or liberal Democrat. 

The Republican Party is getting 
stronger in Texas, a fact which 
knowledgeable liberals should ap- 
plaud. It should be common knowl- 
edge that one of the most grievous 
ills of the South since Reconstruction 
has been its sluggish, narrow one- 
party system. It has created a reli- 
ance on personalities rather than is- 
sues in politics; it has encouraged 
demagoguery and petty ward-heel- 
ing; it has spawned groping, formless 
state legislatures; it has necessitated 
tawdry intra-party power grabs; it 
has been the greatest barrier to a 
mature political culture, in Texas as 
in the rest of the South. 

The hold of the expedient conserva- 
tive Democrats on the state Demo- 
cratic Party is now a tenuous one, as 
revealed by Blakley’s 180,000 votes 


Begs S 


out of one million cast in April. The 
Republicans are gnawing away. It is 
time for the liberals to help. 

With a duly elected Republican 
U.S. Senator, the Texas GOP would 
have a tremendous prestige factor to 
aid their rising organization. Tower's 
appearances over a period of six years 
before Rotary clubs and hometown 
political rallies would literally cut 
into the heart of the traditional 
sources of old-line conservative 
strength. Realizing that only through 
a burgeoning Republicanism could he 
retain his seat in 1966, Tower would 
spearhead a concerted effort for or- 
ganization at the precinct and the 
county levels. Hyper-conservative 
Democrats would leave the party in 
droves, especially young people in 
their thirties and forties. We saw an 
example this week in Cameron Coun- 
ty when 150 conservative Democrats, 
including many present and past 
Democratic officials, moved into the 
party where they decided they be- 
longed. Precinct and county politics 
in Cameron County will be different 
because of it. 

It is to be granted, since politics is 
a game of risks, that when the Re- 
publicans have finally accomplished 
their formidable task, liberals may 
well be defeated for governor and the 
state legislature. But they are de- 
feated now anyway, by pseudo-Dem- 
ocrats who would be Republicans in 
any state outside the South, and with- 
out the state’s sharing in the obvious 
advantages of a responsible two- 
party legislative system to replace 
the reeking ward-heeling that char- 
acterizes Austin today. 

Far from upholding the Demo- 
cratic Party, Blakley-supporting lib- 
erals are shoring up the conservative- 
Democratic apparatus that histori- 
cally has aborted Texas liberalism. 
If Blakley wins, for instance, don’t 
be surprised if he campaigns for 
Shivers against Yarborough in 1964. 

For years the Observer has repeat- 
ed and defined its position on party 
loyalty: officials of the Democratic 
Party, whether state executive com- 
mitteemen or participants in precinct, 
county, and state conventions, are 
honor bound by their official capacity 
to support the party’s nominee or else 
resign; for a mockery is made of the 
democratic process when the machin- 
ery of one party is captured by those 
who would use it to assist another. 
Those thousands of Texas liberals 
who have fought the battle for a de- 
cent party system in Texas can, and 
should, judge this election on its 
merits. 

The Dallas News’ lead editorial of 
May 7th, as you may have noticed, 
was a most revealing episfle. Criti- 
cizing an Observer article which stat- 
ed a preference for Tower, the politi- 
cally sophisticated editorialists of the 
News concentrated on one theme in 
the Observer piece: “Electing Blak- 
ley is like sending the bottom side of 
a sandwich fo Washington, Johnson 
being the top side and Yarborough 
the barbecue to go between them. 
Blakley would cancel out Yarbor- 
ough’s authority on patronage .. . 
and would enhance the strength of 
the conservatives within the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

The News, in effect, warned that 
a vote for Tower was a vote for Yar- 
borough. One of the two or three 
most conservative big-city newspa- 
pers in the nation, the Dallas News 
well understands that the most effec- 
tive way to keep the liberals down is 
to keep the Blakleys in the command 
posts of the Democratic Party. No 
two-party state for the Dallas News! 

In many political situations is it 
necessary to sacrifice for the moment 
to make possible a meaningful vic- 
tory in the future. We recognize 
Tower for what he is: a Goldwater 
Republican who is so conservative he 
cannot find a single plank in the 
Kennedy program he will support. 

But losing to Blakley will not mere- 
ly be a loss to a cynical millionnaire 
racist who has twice served in the 
Senate without having been elected; 


‘Just Let Him Get It, Boys, He’s a Rich Texan.’ 


’ 











Award Winners Revealed! 


Texas Observer Ltd. this week an- 
nounces its slate of Oscar-winners in 
the Texas House of Representatives. 
After three weeks of nominations and 
quiet consideration, a special commit- 
tee composed of Observer staff 
members made its decisions. 

For the most coveted awards— 
TMA Rookie of the Year, TMA Man 
of the Year, Pipelines Rookie of the 
Year, and Pipelines Man of the Year 
—the competition was unusually 
keen. Several other subsidiary awards 
were therefore given. Decisions were 
made on the basis of friendliness, ef- 
ficiency, thoroughness, dogmatism, 
and devotion beyond the call of duty. 

Winners will receive copies of The 
Wealth of Nations by Adam. Smith, 
Doubleday’s Handy Guide to Manu- 
facturing, and subscriptions to two 
publications: the AFL-CIO newslet- 
ter and Banfield’s Bandwagon. There 
are two exceptions: Neanderthal of 
the Year and Most Disappointing Ne- 
anderthal of the Year will receive 
miniature stone-axes. 

Here are the Oscar-winners for the 
57th Texas House of Representatives: 

TMA Rookie of the Year: Paul 
Curington of Corsicana, 

TMA Man of the Year: Wade Spil- 
man of McAllen. 

TMA Batboy of the Year: Will 
Ehrle of Childress. 

Pipelines Rookie of the Year: David 
Read of Big Spring. 





who takes pride in Texas’ renewed 
senatorial allegiance with the East- 
lands, Thurmonds, and Byrds; who 
will oppose national Democratic re- 
forms from the position of stronger 
committee posts. A loss to Blakley, 
more important, will be the loss of 
a golden opportunity for reform of 
the archaic party institutions with 
which the political climate of Texas 
has been too long shrouded. 

Wright, Gonzalez, and Wilson have 
all endorsed Blakley. This reflects no 
more than the limits in absolute free- 
dom that politicians must accept 
when they join political parties. 

We submit that the only people 
who can strengthen the conservative 
Democratic regime, as it is involved 
in this election, are the liberals who 
vote for Blakley. Without their votes 
he can’t win. 

As for the “emotionally satisfying” 
compromise of staying away from 


_the polls, the fact remains that each 


conscious liberal vote for Tower can- 
cels an unconscious liberal vote for 
Blakley. We appeal to reason in urg- 
ing a vote Saturday for Tower. 


Pipelines Man of the Year: (a tie) 
Jack Connell of Wichita Falls and 
Wesley Roberts of Lamesa. 

Pipelines Utility Infielder: Kika de 
la Garza of Mission. 


* + * 


Winners of seven special Oscars: 

Neanderthal of the Year (for un- 
selfish work in behalf of Neander- 
thaldom): Don Garrison of Houston. 

Most Disappointing Neanderthal of 
the Year (for moving back and forth 
too often between the Neanderthal 
and Cro-Magnon periods): W. S. Mil- 
ler of Houston. 

Most Likely to Secede: Lloyd Mar- 
tin of Normangee (whose raw politi- 
cal courage was most evident in his 
sponsorship of the Blind Negro Inte- 
grationist bill, now so unpopular in 
East Texas.) 

The Observer Prize for Being Su- 
preme: (a tie) Joe Chapman of Sul- 
phur Springs, W. T. Dungan of Mc- 
Kinney, and W. T. Oliver of Port 
Neches (all three were adjudged 
equally supreme). 

The William Abington Sportsman- 
ship Award: Ben Jarvis of Tyler. 

The Jim Yancey Good Conduct 
Medal: Marshall Bell of San Antonio. 

A group decoration, the Frates 
Seeligson Purple Heart, given in hon- 
or of the valiant San Antonian who 
fell last summer after his vigorous 
work for a sales tax, will be awarded 
to the 79 members who voted for HB 
727, many of whom will not be with 
us in 1962. W.M. 


Speaker's Day 


Even though, compared to the ex- 
travaganzas of past “Speaker’s Days,” 
Jim Turman’s last Wednesday was a 
modest affair, there was something 
questionable about it. 

Why should members of the House 
and employees be expected, as a mat- 
ter of tradition, to shower the Speak- 
er of the House with 30 or 40 expen- 
sive gifts? Why should merchants be 
expected to make these gifts avail- 
able at wholesale prices? Why should 
there ever have to be questions about 
whether lobbyists footed some of the 
bill? 

One is reminded of the practices 
several years ago in the departments 
of some of the state’s elected officers 
—“voluntary collections” which fi- 
nanced for the genial superiors new 
cars and outright cash gifts as large 
as $2,000. 


The ‘Foul Fifty Seventh’; Let’s Start Again 


AUSTIN 

This session of the legislature will 
be remembered, for a short time, as 
one of the worst in Texas history. 
“The Foul Fifty-Seventh,” perhaps. 

During the droning presentations 
of the gifts to Speaker Turman 
Wednesday, (presentations which 
left one feeling as if he’d been eat- 
ing too many salted almonds), one of 
the speakers, in the course of his en- 
comium, referred to “the accom- 
plishments of this session.” 

What accomplishments? Reporters 
exchanged blank looks. What accom- 
plishments? 

Can it be called an accomplishment 
that both chambers of the legislature 
have now enacted different forms of 
the general sales tax? This is no ac- 
complishment; it is the fact which 
brands this legislature as a failure. 

What, then? Have they enacted a 
loan shark control law? The bill as 
it emerged from a Senate committee 
this week legalizes usury. Have they 
passed other taxes that would bal- 
ance the burdens they are trying to 
place on all consumers, rich and 
poor? The “loophole” bill, the House’s 
one gesture toward the rabble, the 
Senate turned into its sales tax, and 
the House itself has refused even to 
vote on a corporate profits tax or a 
natural gas tax. Have they improved 
the unemployment compensation 
law? Have they reformed the Speak- 
er’s race? Have they regulated tele- 
phone rates? What have they done? 
Nothing. 

Of course there has been a lot of 
buzzing activity. Gazing out across 
the smoky din of either chamber you 
see the constant poise-and-pow of fly- 
swatters. Perhaps, before the session 
is over, we shall have on the books 
a statute changing the name of the 
Battleship Texas Commission to the 
Texas Navy Commission. It may be 
necessary to change the law against 
hunting female frogs in Croaker 
County, as the frog 
growing by leaps and bounds. And 
we gather that the legislature may 
agree that automobile drivers ought 
to be coerced into buying more free- 
enterprise insurance. 

Said one moderate. member on the 
House floor this week, “It’s been ter- 
rible. We haven’t passed anything 
good, and we've passed a lot bad. And 
we're not through yet.” 

The members most of the time 
wander about in a fretful distraction, 
fitfully swatting at the swarming 
flies. They know the oil and manufac- 
turers’ lobbies have united this time 
into a committee for the sales tax. 
They know the two top men on that 
“civic committee” get $25,000 and 
$20,000, respectively, for the session's 
work. They know that the letters they 
get for the sales tax every day have 
been robotstyped in some central 
place and farmed out to the compa- 
nies, so many per junior executive 
and vassal secretary. They know the 
people have been confused by the 
daily newspapers’ cacophony of 
plausible platitudes favoring the tax 
on the people, It is all very tiring. 


Little by little, the members have 
found their fighting ground closed in 
—a corner lopped off here, a corridor 
clogged there, and the cover burning. 
This week, the Senate’s liberals found 
themselves finessed into fighting for 
Gov. Daniel’s $10 deductible general 
sales tax—and losing! 


Tue FIFTY - SEVENTH 
has arrived at this miserable pass be- 
cause of a failure of unity and a fail- 
ure of floor leadership among the 
House liberals in coalition with the 
Daniel moderates. Most of the time 
the coalition has simply drifted. 
Therefore, as its leader has said, 
“We're naked.” j 

Some who said they were against 
a general sales tax were not. Some 
who said they were for a general 
sales tax were not. Now that all fish 
and fowl have been forced into their 
natural habitats, more can be ex- 


pected. 
It was difficult for the half of the 


House on the side of the public to 
agree on floor leaders for the session 
because there were so many issues, 
everyone had opponents on at least 
some issues. 

Now the issues are narrowed to the 
one question, Do you want to soak the 
people? 

Thursday afternoon it was a. pleas- 
ure to watch the Daniel-liberal coali- 
tion work the House, work the mem- 
bers desk-row by desk-row, find out 
exactly where they were, and act in 
confidence that they could control the 
outcome of the vote on the Senate 
tax bill. 

“Perhaps,” said one,gof the leaders, 
“things are finally shaping up.” 


Tuere IS ONLY one thing 
to do now. Destroy the session and 
retire to higher ground. 

Detonate it. Wipe it out. 

The House and Senate general sales 
tax bills are both hopeless. Nothing 
good can come out of a conference 


committee. trying to compromise be- 
tween two forms of the same enemy. 
All the tax work must he wiped 
out; an entirely new start made in 
the special session. 
Everybody knows the hearings on 


these bills are mostly a matter of 
form. Tax bills are written easily 
enough to tax whom a man wants to 


tax. Nothing real will be lost by the 
abandonment of both the House and 
Senate bills--and much real will be 
gained 

There is going to be a special ses- 
sion anyway, as-Governor Daniel has 
committed himself to call one for his 
bank accounts bill. Legislators refus- 


ing to consent to a general sales tax 
cannot therefore be blamed for a spe- 
cial session. 


Why accept any version of a gen- 
eral sales tax? Why accept the un- 
relieved humiliations the big business 
lobby has inflicted on the people? 
Sales be damned!—Let’s start 
again R.D. 


tax 


Mr. Plato’s Texas Travails 


AUSTIN 

With all the feverish outcries 
against good Mr. Plato’s writings in 
Texas these days, the next legislative 
investigating session might go some- 
thing like this: 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Plato, this com- 
mittee’s purpose is to safeguard the 
freedom of the American people by 
waging a constant battle against sub- 
version. We want you to answer a few 
simple questions for us. 

PLATO: I will try, sir. 

C: Mr. Plato, do you see this book 
I’m holding here in my hand? 

P: Yes sir.: 

C: Would you mind telling the com- 
mittee the name of it? 

P: No sir. It is entitled ‘“The Apol- 
ogy.” 

C: And who is the author? 

P: I wrote it. It is one of my best- 
known dialogues. 

C: I see. A dialogue. Now just what 
is a dialogue, Mr. Plato? 

P: Well, sir, it is a philosophic dia- 
letic in which an argument is drama- 
tized by two or more characters. 

REP. FOGBOUND, Houston: Mr. 
Plato, did you say a “dialetic?” 

P: Yes sir. 

F: Have you ever read anything 
by Karl Marx? 

P: No sir, I’m afraid not. 

F: Have you ever heard of dialeti- 
cal materialism? 

P: Not to my knowledge, sir. 

F: Let me remind you that you are 
under oath, Mr. Plato, and a false- 
hood is tantamount to perjury. 

P: I know that. 

F: I would like to call the attention 


of my fellow committee members to 


the witness’ obviously inadvertent 
use of the word “dialectic.”” Now, this 
is a very uncommon word. You don’t 


Operation Abolition - 


From The New York Times: - 


au 

The film entitled ‘Operation Abo- 
lition’ is an official production of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee dealing with the demonstra- 
tions against it during hearings in 
San Francisco last May. It gives a 
misleading impression that the dem- 
onstrators were organized and direct- 
ed by communists as part of a cam- 
paign to abolish the committee—with 
the implication that all who oppose 
the committee are communist-in- 
spired. 

The pictures in the film feature al- 
most exclusively the disorders that 
occurred. They give special promi- 
nence to the inexcusable disruptions 
at the hearing by a few communists 
and others charged by the committee 
with being such. The fact is, however, 
that the demonstrators were almost 


entirely students who were peace- 
fully, though noisily, protesting what 
they believed to have been the com- 
mittee’s unfair and unconstitutional 
conduct and its refusal to admit them 
to the hearing room packed with 
friends of the committee. 

Not only is the film itself repre- 
hensible, but so also is the way it was 
made and is distributed. It is com- 
posed of cuttings—chosen without re- 
gard to sequence—from pictures 
made by the broadcasting companies 
and subpoenaed by the committee. 
These were turned over to a commer- 
cial company to make the film. More’ 
than 700 prints have since been sold 
by the company at $100 each. This 
whole un-American operation by the 
Un-American Activities Committee is 
evidence not of the need of its con- 
tinuance but need of its abolition—a 
course we have urged before. “ 


use it in ordinary, every day, com- 
monsense conversation. Am I right, 
Mr. Plato? 

P: Well, sir, I use it quite often. 
In my profession it is a technical 
term with rather restricted import 
which— 

F: What is your profession any- 
how, Mr. Plato? Would you mind tell- 
ing the committee? 

P: I am a philosopher. 


REP. LOGROLL, Dallas: Do you 
believe in God? 

P: Well, that is a difficult question 
to answer. I think a reply would re- 
quire a pretty lengthy preface, and— 

L: Mr. Plato, let’s cut out the riga- 
maroll. We're not in a philosophy 
class now. I asked you a plain, simple 
question. I'll repeat it: Do you believe 
in God, yes or no? 

P: I suppose you could say that I 

L: You suppose Mr. Plato, YOU 
SUPPOSE? You mean you don’t 
know? Do you believe in right or 
wrong? 

P: I believe in a good, yes. 

L: You suppose you believe, or you 
know you believe? 

P: Personally, sir I— 

REP. BIRCH, Amarillo: If you 
don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few questions I'd like to ask the pro- 
fessor. 

C: Go ahead, John. 

B: Mr. Plato, where did you attend 
college? 

P: In Athens. 

B: I see. While you were there, did 
you happen to know a fellow named 
Socrates? 

P: Yes sir, I did. Very well. 

B: Yes, you certainly did. Would 
you tell the committee what your 
relation to Mr. Socrates was? 

P: He was my professor. 

B: I see. What kind of a man was 
this Mr. Socrates? 

P: Well, he was an extremely wise 
man. He— 

B: Wise, Mr. Plato? 

P: Yes, very wise. 

B: Would you repeat that so the 
whole committee can hear, Mr. Pla- 
to? 

P: Socrates was very wise. 

B: Do you know that Socrates had 
admitted that he knew absolutely 
nothing? 

P: Yes sir, and that is why— 

B: And yet you will stand here 
before this committee and say he 
was wise? : 

P: Sir, the reason— 

B: Will you answer the question? 
Yes or no? 

P: Yes. 

B: Thank you. That's all I have to 
ask at present. 


REP. MUNDANE, McKinney: I'd 
like to hear some more about this 
Socrates fellow. Something smells 
pretty fishy. What did he look like? 

P: He was short, a bald man, with 
a flat, turned-up nose. Most people 
thought he was quite ugly, but I— 

M: How did he dress? 

P: He was slovenly in his appear- 
ance; not too meticulous in his per- 
sonal attire. 

M: A beatnik, would you say? 

P: Pardon? 

M: A beatnik. You know, a bohe- 
mian. A roughneck, a radical. 

P: Sir, I'm not familiar with the 
word or its implications. 

M: Let’s not try to confuse the 
committee with a lot of jargon and 
philosophical obfuscation. Yes or no? 

P: I don’t know. 

M: Did the committee hear the 
witness’ answer? (General nodding 
of heads and brief flurry of conver- 
sation. ) 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Plato, what did 
the courts find Mr. Socrates guilty 
of? ; 
P: Corrupting the local youth. 

C: And what was the nature of this 
corruption? 

P: Sir, he taught the youth of Ath- 
ens to search diligently for the truth. 

C: Let’s not be funny, Mr. Plato. 
I think it is common knowledge that 
Socrates was a covert homosexual, 
a sensationalist, a perverter of the 
truth, a fellow traveller, a dope ped- 
dler, and a liberal. 

P: Sir, I 

C: Now, I've read this little propa- 


ganda pamphlet you wrote, called 
“The Apology,” and it seems obvious 
that you have done your best in that 
smooth, subtle, intellectual gibberish 
you college professors have a knack 
for—you have done your best, I say, 


to whitewash a known anti-Ameri- 
can. Do you deny this? 

P: Yes sir, I— 

C: That's what I thought. You may 
leave the chamber. (Plato hestitates, 
then his shoulders, and 
leaves 

CHAIRMAN: I think it is very ob- 
vious to my fellow committee mem- 
bers how susceptible to subversion the 
average so-called “liberal” university 
professor is. Mr. Plato is an excellent 


shrugs 


case in point. I'm sure he's not a vi- 
cious man at bottom. He means well. 
But he has let all these fancy ideolo- 
gies blind his common sense to the 
danger of the enemy within. 

His testimony before us should 
point out to all loyal Texans the ne- 


cessity of this committee. Call in the 
next witness, please. 
CHANDLER DAVIDSON 
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‘This Boy Didn’t Have a Friend in the World’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘Ain't No Defense .. .’ 

Robert Fields, one of the two 
court-appointed defense attorneys, 
has a walk-up office on the town 
square in Athens. He has his of- 
fice off one side of the reception 
room, and his partner is off the 
other sitle. 

“It was awful mean,” he said. 
“That's the first time I ever tried 
a case where there wasn't any 
defense at all. 

“Of course, you understand 
about this East Texas. A Negro 
raping a white woman, hell, they 
ain’t no defense to it, practically. 

“What really made this case 
bad, he used a knife, and of course 
he loved around on her. He was 
arrested within an hour. She 
knew him, and he gave a written 
confession. It was the roughest 
case I ever got hold of in my life.” 

What had Williams told them, 
his lawyers? “We asked him about 
it. He didn’t deny it. He didn't re- 
pudiate the confession. He said he 
told ‘em how it happened. He said 
he signed it and there was no 
coercion.” His later arguments all 
“appeared after the trial,” Fields 
said. 

The beatings, Fields _ said, 
“didn’t happen . . . That's the first 
thing we quizzed him about, any 
mistreatment at all.” 

Fields said the only defense, 
and it “didn’t he’p him,” was ar- 
gument against the death pen- 
alty. 

“It turned out that this boy 
didn’t have a friend in the world.” 
Witnesses for him either “were 
not witnesses at all or were re- 
luctant to get into it at all.” 

“I argued to the jury that this 
boy was young... and had never 
had any opportunity,” Fields said. 


15-Day 


Death missed Charles Wil- 
liams by ten hours Wednesday. 
He was to be electrocuted 
Thursday before sunrise, but 
he received a 15-day stay until 
June 3 under unusual circum- 
stances. _ 

Five students at the University 
of Texas stated, in a Daily Texan 
story Wednesday, they intended 
to maintain a vigil at the Capitol 
that night if Williams was going 
to be executed. 

Thomas Dent, Williams’ Galves- 
ton attorney, had stated that a 
final federal appeal for a writ of 
certiorari and commutation of 
sentence would delay the execu- 
tion. 

Wednesday morning, however, 
Jack Ross, chairman of the Board 
of Pardons and Paroles, said 
Dent's appeal was not yet “per- 
fected.” The U.S. Supreme Court 
had his brief, but no copies of 
the federal hearing record, and 
in a ruling by Justice Brennan 
and Black had denied the commu- 
tation. Ross presumed they had so 
acted because the appeal had not 
been properly filed. 

“We are in touch with the Su- 
preme Court now,” Ross said. He 
added sharply, “I don’t know why 
Dent waits till the last minute, till 
about time to pull the switch on 
this thing, and hasn't done what 
he’s supposed to do to protect his 
client.” 

At 2 o'clock Wednesday after- 
noon, the board and the governor 
granted the stay. “Here's the po- 
sition we're in,” Ross told the Ob- 
server. “As of noon today, that 
record had not yet been received 
- ++ Dent’s a funny fella... We 
could legally just deny the appeal 
and let him (Williams) go to the 
chair. In fairness to the person, 


we feel we should give his attor-| 
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“He didn't have any parents, ille- 
gitimate evidently, and lives back 
and forth.” His own relative had 
testified against him about tell- 
ing her to say he had ‘gone to 
Houston. 

“I was going along this point 
... this nigger was a young nigger 
never had opportunity. 

“When we qualified the jury I 
asked would they give him the 
same consideration they would a 
white boy? They all promised me 
they would. I asked them to con- 
sider him as their own boy. I 
told ‘em not to gang up on him. 
I was trying to make ‘em feel 
sorry for him.” & 

But, Fields said, “It’s just a 
matter of a case you've got to try. 
This is the kind of case if he'da 
had a thousand lawyers, he'da 
had no defense.” 

Mf the case had been a white 
man raping a Negro woman, 
would he have got the death 
penalty? Fields said at once, “Or- 
dinarily they wouldn’t have. You 
know that. Everybody in the 
world knows that.” If the man 
was white there would be a de- 
fense, but “if it’s a nigger, it’s 
just not there.” 

Why had they not put Wil- 
liams on the stand? “He was 
scared, and he wasn’t the bright- 
est man in the world. He was re- 
lying on his lawyers.” County 
Attorney Nat Patton, who took 
the confession, is “the easiest 
talkin’, easiest goin’ man you ever 
talked to in your life.” Williams, 
said Fields, had “committed a 
crime they had proved beyond a 
sense of a defense.” 

Fields indicated he and Julian 
advised Williams to plead not 
guilty. 

“He would’a done anything we 


* *. 


Postponement 


ney a chance to get on the (Su- 
preme Court) docket.” 

From Asst. Atty. Gen. Riley 
Fletcher, the Observer obtained 
a copy of Dent’s federal appeal 
brief for Williams. 

The 5th circuit court at New 
Orleans had rejected his appeal 
from the federal hearing in Hous- 
ton. The New Orleans judges 
ruled that there was no charge of 
unseemly conduct or threats of 
bodily injury at the trial, that 
Williams’ trial defense counsel 
“was alert and vigorous in cress- 
examination and in objecting to 
evidence and that the trial court 
was prompt to protect the ac- 
cused’s legal rights. 

“In light of the failure of the 
accused to raise the issue of co- 
ercion on the trial, although rep- 
resented by competent counsel,” 
concluded the New Orleans court; 
“and in view of the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of regularity in the 
giving of the confession, and fur- 
ther in light of the admission by 
the defendant in the habeas cor- 
pus trial that the act of inter- 
course had actually occurred— 
thus eliminating all question of 
identification present in many 
rape cases— ... the judgment is 
affirmed.” 

In his appeal, Dent alleged that 
the confession was “exorted by 
brutality and violence” and Wil- 
liams’ trial lawyers’ failure to ob- 
ject to its introduction was “in- 
advertence or incompetency,” and 
they also “refused to allow him to 
testify.” Dent cited Williams’ re- 
moval to an adjoining county as 
evidence “The mob spirit was 
present.” Williams’ testimony the 
sexual relations were voluntary 
“is not contradicted, and should 
be believed,” the appeal says. “The 
trial was a farce,” it concludes. 

Fletcher said appeals of this 
kind, when in good order, some- 
times take the Supreme Court 
two months or so to decide. 





told him,” he said. “I think that's 
what he's doing now with this 
new lawyer he’s got.” — 

Fields said a jury should be 
able to give a man a number of 
years in prison and be sure he 
will get it. Now, he said, it’s “all 
or nothing.” Fields thinks execu- 
tion all right in some cases, “for 
instance, this very case I'd be for 
it; gangland killings, killing peo- 
ple for money.” 

In this case, one time the jury 
“seemed to be hung up.” They 
had wanted to know, “if they 
gave him life in prison would he 
serve it? There are a lot of peo- 
ple in the world who would not 
give the death’ penalty in a lot 


\g 






of cases if they could be sure that 
the sentence they impose would 
actually be served. Fifty years is 
a lot of years. ... They figure 99 
years, he'll get out in 15, 20 years, 
and they figure that crime is more 
serious than that, so they figure 
it’s the only way out” (the death 
penalty). 

“I'm for the death penalty,” he 
said. “I don’t think it’s sufficient 
punishment. I would think 20, 
30 years in jail would be worse 
than the death penalty. As far as 
deterring crime, it makes a lot 
of people think .. .” 


Judge Says ‘Guilty’ 

The presiding judge at Wil- 
liams’ trail, V. M. Johnston, lives 
at Palestine. He favors the death 
penalty. He had tried three cases 
which resulted in verdicts for 
execution, including the Williams 
case, and each time it was justi- 
fied, he said. 

Each of these three cases in- 
volved rapes of whites by Negro 
men. The first one, a decade and 
a half ago, involved a 24-year-old 
Negro who “waylaid a little girl 
on the way home from school.” 
She was nine years old. The sec- 
ond one four or five years ago 
involved a 30-year-old Negro who 
broke into a bedroom at night 
and raped a 13-year-old white girl 
“two or three times.” 

“I just can’t see any reason at 
all” for abolishing the death pen- 
alty, Judge Johnston said. In any 
of the three cases in question, he 
responded, white men raping Ne- 
gro women would have gotten the 
death penalty, too. 

Money does not make it possi- 
ble for a person to evade the 
death penalty, he said: “Under 
bad enough circumstances, anyone 
might get the death penalty.” 

“I've tried a lot I was pretty 
sure were guilty and they were 
turned loose. I’ve never tried any 
where there was any doubt of 
guilt that was given a term,” said 
the judge in a telephone inter- 
view. 


‘Enticement’ Claimed 


Dan Julian, the other defense 
lawyer, has his office in the back 
of a clothing store in Crockett. 
A thin young man, native to 
Crockett, he went to Baylor Law 
School. 

Had he told them nothing about 
his present defenses before the 
trial? Julian replied: 

“The nigger didn't tell a—he 
really put us on the spot. The 
only thing he told us was, he 
claimed that he was sucked into 
the thing—enticed into it. The 
enticement was such a flimsy 
thing.” 

In the trial, the lawyers did 
not use this, but, Julian reaf- 
firmed, he mentioned this.” 

Fields and Julian “did not want 
to tell the jury this,” Julian said. 





“We asked if (he had) any wit- 
nesses. He had none. We told him 
that woulda got him hung quick- 
er than anything he could do. And 
I do think that was” what would 
have happened. 

“He had-no hope but to keep 
quiet,” Julian said, “because he 
was just a terrible witness plus 
the fact he had no character wit- 
nesses. His mother came in,” but 
they decided she would not make 
a good witness. No one they asked 
had anything helpful to say about 
him. It would just make the “jury 
mad,” and there was “no proof.” 


As for Williams’ guilt, Julian 
said, “There was probably less 
doubt about this one than any 
one I'll ever get mixed up with.” 

Julian also believes Williams 
“cooked our goose” when he came 
up with the story about beatings. 
This, Julian said, did not come 
up until after the trial. 

And capital punishment? “At 
least three jurors” indicated to 
Julian that “they didn’t believe in 
capital punishment generally ex- 
cept when it came to taking a 
mad dog off society.” These three 
asked him “if we give him any- 
thing less than death, how long 
will it be before he can get 
parole. What they wanted to 
know was whether they could put 
him in to stay.” 

Julian said he belieyes Tarrant 
County D. A. Doug Crouch’s plan 
for life without parole in lieu 
of the death penalty “woulda got 
this nigger life.” 

As to reversing the racial roles, 


“In the same _ situation—white 
boy, no friends, no _ character 
witnesses same offense, it 


wouldn’t of been the same, he'd 
of had a slightly better chance; 
but he’d of had an _ excellent 
chance to get the chair,” Julian 
said. , 


A Dramatic Moment 


County Attorney Nat Patton 
has an office in the Houston 
County ‘courthouse, looking out 
over the square. His secretary sits 
in a little office outside his. 

Patton is a mild, friendly man, 
easy-going and direct. 

“We usually hope these things 
don’t happen. We're not blood- 
thirsty about these things,” Pat- 
ton said. 

“He wasn’t beat. The man just 
made a confession that he did it. 
The night he did it.” He had giv- 
en this confession to Patton? 
“Sure did.” Was Williams scared? 
“I don’t think so. He admitted 
committing the crime twice—he 
outlined it, told me how he did it. 
I didn’t even know what it was 
till he came in.” 

Asked about the death penalty, 
Patton said, “I've never wahted 
to build a record with convictions. 
It's hard on you to try one of 
these cases. You just sense it. 
The family there that have been 
injured — brothers and _ sisters. 
They shock any man with a con- 
science. Shock him. He'd rather 
they hadn'ta happened. But you 
hire out to the state, you got to 
work. 

“In this case, we just tried it. 
We made no strong effort, and 
the woman made the strongest 
witness you ever saw.” 

Advised of Julian’s information 
Williams had alleged consent to 
his lawyers, Patton was surprised, 
and went to the door and shut it. 
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“The boy admitted it,” he sald 
ax he returned to hix chair. “I 
said how'd you do it. He said just 
like ... He had a knife on 'er— 
there at the house.” He discussed 
his going to New Mexico or Ari- 
zona to get away. “She testified 
to all of that.” 

“They made us prove every- 
thing we had,” he said. 

“Hell, I hate to see a hot check 
case come in. We try to work out 
hot check cases, things like that.” 

At this joint, Julian came in. 
He had been aware the reporter 
was going to call on Patton. 

After discussing another mat- 
ter, Julian said there was “only 
one other thing.” He wanted to 
know if any of the other trial 
lawyers had mentioned the en- 
ticement contention. No, he was 
advised. “I don’t know how you're 
going to use it,” he said, and was 
told simply as part of the facts 
for the story. 

He said that “I'd testify to it 
if I was subpoenaed in court,” 
but that since it had not come out 
on appeal, he would like to “pull 
it back.” Advised it had come out 
on appeal, he was surprised, stood 
up, and stated: 

“There was reference to it, and 
the reason it wasn’t used was 
there was no substantiation, and 
the high reputation of the defend- 
ant. / 

“That’s my statemen’, Lecause 
I don’t believe in suppressing any- 
thing.” 


No Comment 

The Observer then proceeded 
to interview Mrs. Jones. She lives 
in East Texas, in the country. As 
the reporter entered her yard, two 
dogs were barking furiously. A 
car was parked in the drive-way, 
and clothes were hanging out to 
dry. A shotgun shell, its blue case 
crushed by a foot, lay in the yard; 
on the porch were scattered chil- 
drens’ toys. The afternoon sun 
played through the doors and 
windows on the floor inside. 

To repeated knockings and call- 
ings of the prosecutrix’ name, no 
one responded. 

The reporter left. A subsequent 
attempt to reach her by tele- 
phone was unsuccessful. A let- 
ter to her reviewing the evidence 
and asking for comment on the 
death penalty and its being car- 
ried out on Williams elicited no 
reply. 

Before returning to East Texas 
late last week to try again to 
interview Mrs. Jones, the Ob- 
server called again on the tele- 
phone and reached her. 

She said she had received the 
letter. In response to a question 
about capital punishment, she 
said: 

“I don’t want to discuss it in 
any way. I feel like I—I just don’t 
want to think about it.” R.D. 

(Next Week: Williams on 
Death Row) 
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Election Nears... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mrs. Margaret Carter, the Tar- 
rant County liberal leader, said 
she would vote for Tower with- 
out actively supporting him. She 
told the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, “We who promote party 
integrity have talked a great deal 


about the desirability of building 


a two-party system. Now we have 
a chance to show we mean it. In 
this run-off there is no Demo- 
cratic nominee.” She said “I am 
supporting the one, who because 
he is flying under his own party 
colors can do the Kennedy admin- 
istration the less harm 4nd the 
two-party system in Texas the 
more good.” 

Some 150 conservative Demo- 
crats in Cameron County, includ- 
ing several past and present party 
officials, adopted a statement this 
week saying they “planned to par- 
ticipate actively in the Republi- 
can Party.” The statement said: 

“We believe the only way to 
insure a choice of philosophy for 
the people is through active sup- 
port of the Republican Party. It 
is our plan to function as mem- 
bers of the Republican Party in 
holding local Republican prima- 
ries and locating candidates to 
run as Republicans in all local 
and state offices so that Texas 
and the Valley will have a two- 
party system.” 

Blakley spent a good part of 
the week in Washington for the 
federal aid to education fight. His 
substitute for the administration 
bill, which would have provided a 
two per cent rebate to states on 
income taxes collected within each 
state, was defeated 64-30. Support 
for the substitute came mostly 
from a handful of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. Blakley 
said direct federal assistance 
would “open the flood gates, and 
let the tide rush in.” 

In his statewide swing, Gold- 
water called for a two-party sys- 
tem in Texas, stating that “a one- 
party system ... does not produce 
the best man for Texas or the 
United States.” He promised that 
Tower, if elected, “can have about 
what he wants in Senate commit- 
tee assignments.” He said the 
party had authorized him to 
make that pledge. 


* * 





In a Midland speech, Blakley 
stressed the importance of the 
Monroe Doctrine “to prohibit for- 
eign communistic doctrines from 
being established in the Western 
Hemisphere.” He upheld the Con- 
nally amendment and blasted for- 
eign aid. “I think we should look 
in the U.S. Senate to seeing that 
we are not overweighed and over- 
burdened in programs simply for 
the purpose of helping other na- 
tions. We cannot carry the load 
of the world on our shoulders.” 

Blakley got a vigorous assist 
from Cong. Jim Wright, who ac- 
companied him during part of 
his travels. Calling for party loy- 
alty, Wright said he never be- 
lieved “any good can come from 
playing the role of dog-in-the- 
manger. For those of us who de- 
sired a different outcome to boy- 
cott the election just because we 
didn’t get our way would seem 
childishly irresponsible.” 


Blakley, asked in Denton if 
he opposes the United Nations, 
said he had never advocated U.S. 
withdrawal from the U.N. “I just 
don’t want the United Nations or 
any other organization to be able 
to make commitments for the 
United States,” he said. The time 
has come to realize, he said, that 
this country was established for 
“the selfish, protective interests” 
of its people. 

Tower, in a swing through the 
Gulf Coast area, said “the time 
may come when the United States 
will have to militarily occupy 
Cuba to protect the Western Hem- 
isphere and the Monroe Doctrine 
from communism.” He called for 
“some changes” in the U.N., said 
it should “not exercise sovereignty 
over anybody,” and added he is 
opposed to the Russian Ukraine 
having a vote while Texas does 
not. 

In Midland, Tower called. Jim 
Wright Blakley’s personal “hatch- 
et man” and charged that the real 
reason Blakley returned to Wash- 
ington this week was that “his 
campaign through Texas fizzled 
and he’s pulling away.” In Ama- 
rillo he criticized congressional 
action giving Pres. Kennedy au- 
thority to send aid to communist 
countries, calling it “indiciously 
dangerous.” 


* 7 


Frankie Sends Letter 


HOUSTON 
Mrs. Frankie Randolph, former 
national committeewoman, _ this 


week sent out hundreds of letters 
on her personal stationary with 
the following message: 

“Dear Democratic Friend:, 

“So many of my friends have 
asked my opinions on the Senate 
runoff I have decided to set them 
down. 

“Blakley cannot be considered 
the Democratic nominee—there 
has been no party primary, no 
convention to name a Democrat 
or to place a Democrat in the run- 
off. Blakley was decisively re- 
jected the only time he sought 
the nomination — against Yar- 
borough in 1958. Support of party 
nominee is the main principal we 
have followed as loyal Democrats, 
even to voting for Shivers when 
he was the nominee. But it is a 
Principle Blakley has not fol- 
lowed—except on the promise of 
a free senate seat for backing 
Johnson. 

“Blakley has consistently work- 
ed against the Democratic pro- 
gram since he has been in, the 
Senate; he has voted against the 
Democratic program almost 100 
percent even after he got in the 
runoff. Blakley, even now, turns 
2 Democratic majority into a Re- 
publican majority on Senate com- 
mittees. Tower would be just an- 
other minority member. 

“Blakley was the keynoter at 





the huge Freedom in Action meet- 
ing and is friendly with the John 
Birch Society. 

“We can’t expect to elect a 
man who would help Yarborough 
implement the Kennedy program. 
Therefore, many of my friends ad- 
mit that they are voting for 
Tower, especially since there is no 
party nominee. I personally can- 
not vote for a Republican, but I 
don’t disagree with those who 
honestly feel that Blakley would 
do Texas and our party more 
harm than Tower; that Tower as- 
serts his beliefs honestly while 
Blakley is deceptive about similar 
views; and that Tower's election 
would crystallize two-party sen- 
timent and prevent resurrection 
of Dixiecrat elements. 

“I will do one of two things 
on May 27: either write in the 
name of some good Democrat, or 
go fishing. I can’t vote for a Re- 
publican and I won’t vote for a 
Dixiecrat.” 

To this she added the P. S.: 
“Don’t worry about liberal Dem- 
ocratic party officials who an- 
nounce for Blakley. Many feel 
that, as party officials, they must 
offer support to the man who 
claims to be a Democrat. And don't 
let the Blakley press fool you— 
Kennedy has not announced for 
Blakley.” 
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Fresh Controversy 





Houston’sEconomics Course 


From Our Houston Correspondent 
HOUSTON 

A conservatively-slanted eco- 
nomics reading list and right- 
wing economic theory are the 
basis of the teaching of the 
subject to twelfth grade Hous- 
ton public school students, the 
Houston Association for Bet- 
ter Schools has openly charged. 

A group of college and univer- 
sity officials, some teachers and 
some administrators, contributed 
to the latest controversy when 
they said the course was poor 
preparation for colleges and 
slanted toward conservativism. 
Their accusations were contained 
in replies to questionnaires they 
filled out at the request of the 
association. 

The association is a liberal or- 
ganization with some 500 mem- 
bers. It backed four candidates 
in the last school board race; they 
were soundly defeated by a slate 
of conservatives. Until that time 
the association had not officially 
supported candidates. 

Dr. Albert Abrams, association 
president and employee in Shell 
Oil Company's technical depart- 
ment, released the results of the 
questionnaires in the _ associa- 
tion’s monthly newsletter “Moni- 
tor.” 

The association got interested in 
a twelfth grade curriculum bul- 
letin dated December, 1959, which 
had gone into use in the school’s 
first economics course the pre- 
vious September. It was  pro- 
duced by Mrs. CHharline Potter, 
secondary supervisor. 

Mrs. Potter has appeared on 
programs held in school facilities 
which have included showings of 
the film “Operation Abolition.” 
She was recently the cause of a 
controversy when she _ recom- 

ded to teachers a private, ul- 
tra-conservative industry-financed 
citizenship training course. 

After the association concluded 
that Mrs. Potter’s bulletin was 
slanted, it sent Mrs. R. R. Kraft 
and Mrs. Jack E. Conner to see 
Superintendent John W. McFar- 
land. 

McFarland, whose _ three-year 
$25,000 contract runs out in 
August, told them the bulletin is 
balanced, fair and objective. He 
told them he thought the main 
reason for their visit was to get 
Mrs. Potter out of the school 
system. “At that time, we did 
not know who wrote the study 
guide,” Abrams said. 

McFarland agreed to study the 
bulletin and to let the associa- 
tion know if he had changed his 
mind about it. In February, 1960, 
McFarland told the association 
that his opinion of the bulletin 
had not changed. 

Deciding not to rely only on the 
opinions of its own members, the 
association sent questionnaires 
about the bulletin to faculty mem- 
bers at 23 U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. Replies were received from 
Texas A&M, University of Texas, 
University of Illinois, Harvard, 
University of Chicago, and Grin- 
nell College. Four of the respond- 
ents asked not to be quoted. Ab- 
rams showed reporters the origi- 
nal questionnaires and the signa- 
tures of those replying. Each ques- 
tionnaire was accompanied by a 
copy of the curriculum bulletin. 


‘Propaganda’ 

One of those who asked not be 
quoted by name is from a state- 
supported school in Texas. He had 
this to say: 

“Even the high school student 
should not be led to believe that 
& free market solves all prob- 
lems, and I would merely suggest 
that a reasonably objective 

scription of the actual perform- 
ance of our system will make 
students loyal to our way of 
life. . . . A large percentage of 








the material is predominantly} 
propaganda rather than objective | 
analysis of our economic system.” | 

Mrs.| Potter's bulletin is intend-| 
ed as a guide for teachers in pre- | 
paring and presenting material 
for economic classes. 

Dr. Lewis Wagner, professor of | 
economics at the University of | 
Illinois, said of the course out- | 
lined: 

“Students would be better oft | 
if they had not had the course 
Just in terms of the more widely 
used college texts, the student 
would find it necessary to unlearn 
much of the material required in 
this high school course, and to 
adopt an entirely different frame 
of reference. 





“For most college students, this 
would require adjustment of con 
siderable magnitude.” 

Dr. Wagner, answering a ques 


tion about the course being 
biased, said: 
“The course definitely reflects 


a right-wing point of view. |! 
should add that I would be just as 
violently opposed to a _ course 
which reflected an extreme left 
wing point of view.” 

An educator from a state that 
borders Texas said, “The general 
tone seems to reflect a desire to 
indoctrinate the student rather 
than educate him.” 


Dr. Edward Owen Edwards, 
chairman of the department of 
economics at Rice, said: 


“The principal bias, I think, | 
is anti-government. If one teaches | 


the effectiveness of democracy it 
is a bit contradictory to then 
claim that government activities 
are primarily a burden. There are 
also benefits. The appreciation of 
the system is stressed to the detri 
ment of the more important 
teaching objective, namely, un- 
derstanding.” 

A University of Houston 
sociate professor of economics, Dr 
John Fry, was no kinder: 

“Obviously, it is biased in the 
direction of favoring our present 
economic and social system. This 
in itself is not bad. What is 
bad is that the presentation is 
preachy. .. .” 

Another Rice professor, 
James B. Giles, director of 
missions and lecturer in 
nomics, had this to say: 

“It seems to have a goal of pro- 
moting a full and unquestioning 
acceptance of the American eco 
nomic system as it is, rather than 
to promote an inquiry into 
achievements, problems and short 
comings.” 

Three answered no 
to the question of whether it was 
good college preparation. There 
was one yes and a qualified yes 
Another said, “I doubt it.” 


‘Indoctrination List’ 

The other most pertinent ques 
tion concerned the references Mrs 
Potter placed in the curriculum 
The association wanted to know 


as 


Dr 
ad 


eco 


its 


in reply 





| served: 


if these offered the student a bal- 
picture of the economy. 


does not think so, for he 


anced 

Fry 
said 
of the references are of 
le intellectual quality. En- 
free enterprise— 
meritorious—does not in it- 
self qualify anyone to speak with 
inderstanding of the nattre and 
workings of the system.” 

The references include many 
whose specialty is far 
removed from economics as a so- 
cial science. They include J. Edgar 
John T. Flynn and Ad- 
Ben Moreel. Dr. Giles ob- 

“This is an indoctrina- 
list. It needs to show the 
method of scientific, objective in- 
quiry inte the search for a solu- 
tion to complex problems.” 

Edwards felt this way: “No la- 

materials are included among 

the pamphiets. Ultra-conserva- 
non-economists are 
represented, but no _ ultra- 
beral views are. I would favor 
ing all interest groups. 
economics principles, not 


»ome 
litt 
for 


thusiasm 


w nile 


writers 


Hoover, 


miral 


tion 


views by 


Wagner said that the materials 
prepared by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Amer- 
Economics Foundation, and 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion should be labeled as special 


ican 


interest groups since they are 
financed and supported by big 
business interests. 

This is definitely a slanted 


list of references and employed 
1s suggested in the course outline, 
will lead to serious misconceptions 
regarding the structure and op- 
eration of our economy,” Wagner 
said 

Here's what Giles thought about 
references: 
There are only a few authors 
listed who would be rated as econ- 
omists by the profession. , .. Why 
should the pet peeves of Adm. Ben 
Moreel, Fred G. Clark, J. T. 
Flynn, Clarence *Manion, etc., be 
paraded as economics?” 


Two Defenders 
Associates of an organization 
that recently honored Mrs. Potter, 
the American Economic ,Founda- 
n, rushed to the defense of the 


the 


Mrs. Potter was honored at a 
foundation breakfast last March 
Philadelphia. She was given 
and a certificate which 
her course in economics is 
what is needed in this country at 


this 


medal 
said 


time 

day after the first story of 
this controversy appeared in 
Houston papers, Roscoe L. West, 


rhe 





College in Trenton, N. J., 
wired the Houston papers. He said 
course was balanced, fair, and 
tive He said it is a 
shame the course is not available 
throughout the country. 

West, who said he has done 
work for the foundation, could not 


th 
€ 


}remember who told him of the 


the course was receiv- 
ng, he said. 

Ben Wood, director of educa- 
tional research at Columbia Uni- 
ersity, was quoted in the Hous- 
ton Chronicle as saying the course 
was a fair and objective study. 
Wood is chairman of the national 
schools committee of the founda- 


ion 


criticism 
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House Fumes, Postpones 


AUSTIN 

The Daniel-liberal coalition 
in the House, thwarted twice 
again, fumed angrily this 
week, waiting for the general 
sales tax to arrive from the 
Senate. The sponsor of the 
House general sales tax, Rep. 
Charles Wilson, conditionally 
turned on his own legislation 
as “compromising.” 

The House postponed until 
Monday—when the Senate tax 
bill probably will have reached 
them—corporate income and nat- 
ural gas tax proposals. At the 
same time, immediate considera- 
tion of the Eckhardt natural gas 
tax on pipelines received 69 votes, 
evidence that it has replaced the 
unconstitutional severance - bene- 
ficiary gas tax in the thinking of 
the more liberal half of the House. 

Rep. Tony Korioth, Sherman, 
also received 57 votes for the con- 
sideration of his corporate profits 
tax exempting all businesses with 
net income of $20,000 or less. He 
said credit would be allowed for 
State property taxes, and all the 
revenue would be allocated to the 
public school program. 


The 
which 


business franchise tax, 
Korioth’s corporate tax 
would replace, is, said Korioth, 
based not on ability to pay but 
the simple fact that businesses 
exist. Rep. Wilson argued for the 
corporate profits tax on grounds 
that it is fair, “a balanced com- 
panion for the sales tax,” and that 
postponement of a vote was actu- 
ally avoidance of the issue. When 
the House postponed the bill 74- 
57, Wilson snapped, “See you in 
July” (at a special session). 

Rep. Bob’ Eckhardt, Houston, 
tried to bring up his tax on cer- 
tain major gas pipelines immedi- 
ately after Korioth’s tax was post- 
poned. 

Texas producers, Eckhardt said, 
get only 12 cents per thousand 
cubic feet of gas, compared to 
Louisiana producers’ 17 cents. 





Four large pipelincs—El Paso 
Natural, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion, Texas Eastern, and Panhan- 
die Eastern hold 75.6 trillion cub- 
ic feet of Texas gas under long- 
term low-price contracts, he said. 
Without his tax, Eckhardt said, 
the state loses $126 million in 
taxes. 

Eckhardt’s tax would require 
pipelines which buy Texas gas at 
very cheap prices to pay the dif- 
ference between the present pro- 
ducers’ tax and a one-cent tax per 
thousand cubic feet. It would not 
raise producers’ present taxes, nor 
the pipelines’ taxes if they are 
paying more than 15 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet for their gas. It 
would, he said, tax the pipelines 
“which are making a big profit 
getting their gas cheap.” The rev- 
enue would be allocated to the 
cost of medical care for the indi- 
gent aged. 

Last year, he said, the four 
named companies produced 15 
per cent more gas than before 
and made 8 per cent higher prof- 
its. If the House does not tax 
them, he said, it will have de- 
faulted its responsibility to the 
Senate. 

Under questioning from Rep. 
George Hinson, Mineola, who car- 
ried the governor's severance- 
beneficiary natural gas tax in 
1959 (since declared unconstitu- 
tional), Eckhardt said the uncon- 
stitutional provisions appeared in 
versions subsequent to the one 
Hinson introduced. 

The courts held that the at- 
tempt in the 1959 bill to tax pipe- 
lines “downstream” from produc- 
tion was a burden on interstate 
commerce, Eckhardt said. His bill 
taxed extraction at the point of 
production only, he said. 

“Earnestly working with those 
(various) court decisions,” Eck- 
hardt said, “I think we've got all 
the constitutional bugs out of the 
bill.” 

Rep. Truett Latimer, Abilene, 





moved to postpone without dis- 
cussing the merits of the bill. 
Eckhardt closed: : 

“Let us today work on some- 
thing which will affect the far 
distant future, which will decide 
whether a great amount of re- 
sources from now on will be taken 
from the natural wealth of the 
state rather than from the pockets 
of the consumers of the state.” 

The bill was postponed 72-69. 

Afterwards the three losers of 
the day were interviewed. 


Wilson said: A special session 
is now certain. “I further think 
that the worst thing that could 
happen to the state would be (for 
the governor) to sign the sales- 
tax without getting these other 
taxes—because the only justifica- 
tion for passing a regressive tax 
measure is to feel that the end, 
the appropriations bill, justifies 
the means, and right now we've 
got a compromising means and 
no end.” 

As of now, the sales tax “won't 
raise enough money for medical 
assistance to the aged, for a 
school teachers’ raise over $500, 
for any more money for higher 
education, or to give the Depart- 
ment of Corrections what they 
need,” Wilson said. ‘ 

Korioth said: “The big issue 
now is whether to concur or not 
to concur in Senate amendments 
to House Bill 334,” that is, to the 
Senate’s tax bill. “If we win the 
battle, we get to conference and 
might could get a good bill. If the 
conservatives can cencur in Sen- 
ate amendments to H.B. 334 here 
in the House, then they’ve won.” 

Eckhardt said: The gas bill came 
up at an inopportune juncture 
after one postponement, the mem- 
bers wanted to get on with the 
suspension calendar, and with the 
Senate bill coming out, the impe- 
tus for postponement was strong, 
but “I had to try it.” 

“I think we’re in for a special 


session. I don’t think that a tax | 
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School Board Firm 
n ACLU Denial 


HOUSTON 

The wrangle this week in the 
Houston schools concerns — Supt. 
John McFarland’s denial of the 
use of a school auditorium to the 
local chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Ben Levy, writing the board 
at McFarland’s suggestion, asked 
for such permission. J. W. McCul- 
lough, Jr., a post commander in 
the American Legion, was ready 
with his answer. 

He was indignant that such a 
bunch would ask to use a school 
building. He read from a 1952 
Legion publication which accused 
ACLU members of being com- 
munists, slackers, draft dodgers, 
and intellectual cowards. He 
moved that permission be denied 
them. 

Joe Kelly Butler, president of 
the Oil Well Production Mainte- 
nance Co., a drilling firm, pro- 
posed, instead, “that it be the 
policy of this board not to allow 
the school auditoriums to be used 
by an organization we have in- 
formation concerning their activi- 
ties not in keeping with the feel- 
ing of the people of Houston.” 

Mrs. Charles E. White, the only 
liberal on the board, was having 
none of this, but to no avail; five 
to one, the board agreed. 

Patrick Malin, national ACLU 
head, spoke elsewhere in Hous- 
ton without incident. Meanwhile, 
many school patrons began won- 
dering how the board was going 
to gauge “the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Houston.” A special meet- 
ing was called to reconsider. 

In the staccato 30-minute re- 
consideration, the board voted 
(again 5-1) to make each applicant 
for a rental permit for school 





bill that doesn’t have something 
on gas in it will escape the gov- 
ernor’s veto,” Eckhardt said. .. 

R.D. 








property sign the same non-com- 
munist oath that teachers, school 
employees, and trustees must now 
sign under state law. Butler pro- 


White objected: 

“I am against this because free- 
dom of speech is such a precious 
heritage and too important to be 
tampered with at all, especially by 
a school board, who should set 
an example that all may follow. I 
am not willing to accept the judg- 
ment of one citizen, or one group 
against anviier group, «as to 
whether they qualify as good citi- 
zens. It seems to be a fad now by 
some groups to accuse the last 
three presidents of the United 
States of not being gocd Ameri- 
cans.” 

Bang went Mrs. Frank Dyer's 
gavel, as she ruled Mrs. White 
out of order. Mrs. Dyer, insur- 
ance saleswoman for a subsidiary 
of Tennessee Gas Corp., told Mrs. 
White that the board was not dis- 
cussing “who is a, good American 
and who is not. You are trying 
to say that you are for .good 
Americans and the board is not. 
We are discussing a matter of 
general board policy about the 
renting of school facilities.” 

Mrs. White was not through: 
“That may be, but I don’t see what 
the difference is between renting 
to George Roberts and C. J, 
Bracken Lee and to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. They 
all seem to be controversial.” 

When questioned about the 
speech by former Utah Governor 
Lee, a Birch Society defender, in 
a school facility, Mrs. Dyer asked 
what was wrong with that? 

Malin, while he was here, ad- 
vised the ACLU chapter not to 
file suit against the school board. 





This is probably because the 
ACLU has a simHar case en route 
to the U. S. Supreme Court now. 
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‘Just A Friend Called Jimmy’ 


AUSTIN 


“If I may borry one of Mr. 
Berry’s phrases—Red, this is 
a lot of loot isn’t it?” quipped 
House Speaker James Turman 
as he accepted a silver punch 
bowl, 24 silver cups, and a big 
silver tray. 

“It sure is, Mr. Speaker, but 
you haven’t seen anything 
yet,” quipped Rep. Will Smith 
of Beaumont, the presiding 
legislator over the annual 
“Speaker’s Day” harvest. 

From his desk at the back rail 
the next day, Rep. V. E. (Red) 
Berry quipped, “It was a lot of 
loot, wasn’t it?” 

One of the amiable traditions of 
the Texas Legislature, “Speaker's 
Day” in the House always in- 
cludes a resolution and other pan- 
egyrics for the Speaker, plus the 
more tangible proofs of the devo- 
tion of the members of the House 
and its many employees. 

The “Third House”—the lobby 
—has been known to pay for 
many of the gifts, but because of 
the modesty which becomes their 
calling, they are never given the 
public thanks they neither ask 
for nor expect. 

The Texas Senate, of course, 
has a similar tradition, called 
“Governor for a Day.” In this ob- 
servance, the president Pro Tem 
of the Senate, to which loot-swept 
promontory of public honor a 
new senator is elected each ses- 
sion, is honored with a banquet 
and similarly tangible proofs of 
the affections of the senator’s fol- 
lowers and friends. 

A reliable source advised the 
Observer that the gifts had been 
bought wholesale for a total of 
$2,100. A daily newspaper reporter 
estimated the retail value of the 
goods at $5,000. 

Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the affair, said 
the members of the House kicked 


* * 


Another One 


AUSTIN 

The losing candidate for Speak- 
er of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, Rep. Wade Spilman 
of McAllen, had a_ consolation 
“Speaker's Day” Thursday at the 
Villa Capri. Secretaries of the 
conservative members who sup- 
ported Spilman’ sponsored the 
event. Spilman was given a sil- 
ver service, a radio, and a resolu- 
tion. One of the prettiest secre- 
taries was asked where the money 
came from, and she replied with 
a broad smile, “the secretaries.” 


* * 





in from $1 to $5 each for a total 
of $800. There are also 559 em- 
Ployees and nine elected officers 
of the House. 

Was any lobbyist money in- 
volved? “I don't know anything 
about any,” Smith said. “I didn't 
solicit any, no.” Had he heard 
about any? “I haven't been lis- 
tening,” Smith replied. “There's 
always a lot of talk about that, 
which I think is uncalled for,” he 
replied testily. 


Present for the two-hour cere- 
mony were former House Speak- 
ers Price Daniel (1941), R. E. 
Thomasson of El Paso (1919), Rob- 
ert Lee Bobbitt of San Antonio 
(1927), W. S. Barron of Bryan 
(1929), Robert Calvert of Austin 
(1937), Homer Leonard of Austin 
(1939), Claude Gilmer of Rock 
Springs (1945), W. O. Reed of Dal- 
las (1947), Durwood Manford of 
Smiley (1949), Reuben Senterfitt 
of San Saba (1951-1953), and Jim 
Lindsey of Texarkana (1955). 

As the _ resolution eulogizing 
“Just a friend called Jimmy” and 
his wife was read through, one had 
an opportunity to peruse the histo- 
ric scene: the legislators and sup- 
porters on the platform, banked 
by two bouquets of neon-bright 
red roses; the former Speakers 
and their ladies, including one 
somewhere underneath a large 
summer hat of scarlet straw, the 
brim festooned with blue, white, 
and yellow flowers; the reporters 
on their elbows; the House cham- 
ber hushed, mentally at parade 
rest, ready to snap to instant ap- 
plause; and upstairs in the back 
gallery, the silent watching citi- 
zens from the hurly-burly outside 
world of pressures and reality. 

The first three gifts were dif- 
ferent in some ways from the 
others. Rep. Tony Korioth, Sher- 
man, presented Turman a gavel 
from Speaker Sam Rayburn. Rep. 
J. D. Cole of Commerce, on behalf 
of the faculty of East Texas State 
College in Commerce (which Tur- 
man attended), presented a “Phil- 
co Thin-line TV.” Rep. Minton 


Murray, Harlingen, presented a 
scroll signed in ink by all the 
members. 


Then came the “loot,” After 
about an hour and a half of 
speeches, presentations, unwrap. 
pings, and responses, the Speaker 
and his family had also received: 

An electric clock and a clock 
radio; an attache case; a Speaker’s 
high swivel chair in oxblood 
leather; a six-piece setting of Old 
Masters sterling silver, and a “set 
of sterling silver”; a sterling and 


* * 


Struve, Executives Joust 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, fearful of the rate regula- 
tions that could come through 
Rep. Dan Struve’s House Bill 50, 
has encouraged what Struve calls 
a smear attack on him. 

All members of the TTA this 
week received letters dated May 
4, 1961, and signed by J. B. Haley, 
executive secretary, and Marion 
A. Clay, president, which read: 

“The State Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives 
voted out House Bill No. 50 estab- 
lishing telephone rates and prac- 
tices last night by vote of 10 to 9. 

“This means, of course, that 
this bill will be voted on by the 
House in the very near future and 
it becomes imperative that each 
and every telephone manager and 
owner take immediate action in 
contacting by letter their repre- 
sentative and senator. 

“In order to be helpful we are 
enclosing a copy of suggested 
letter to be sent to the represen- 
tatives and senator, listed helow, 
calling attention to the dangers 
and difficulties that the telephone 
companies would encounter if this 
bill finally became law.” 

. 





The “suggested letter,” three 
paragraphs long, after making a 
simple statement of opposition to 
the bill and an appeal for aid, 
closes: 

“We understand the author of 
the bill has repeatedly stated that 
his purpose and ultimate goal is 
federal government ownership of 
all utilities.” 

Struve, taking the House micro- 
phone Thursday, said the accusa- 
tion is “a lie and a slander” and he 
said “there is a strong possibility 
that I will take these people to 
court.” 

Several of the letters received 
by House members and turned 
over to Struve were signed by 
Rolla Johnson, manager of the 
Gulf States Telephone Company. 

Struve’s bill, if enacted, would 
set up a regulatory body that 
would fix intra-state telephone 
rates in the same way the federal 
government now fixes inter-state 
rates. At present there are no in- 
state regulations, except those set 
up by cities, with the result that 
it often costs more to place a 
long-distance call within the stat« 
than it does to call neighboring 
states. 





erystal set of trays; two colored 
telephones (aqua and beige) in- 
stalled in their home; a silver 
punch bowl and 24 silver cups; 
three large silver trays; a large 
walnut conference table-desk; a 
silver pitcher; a set of golf clubs, 
bag, and a gold tee (the bag bear- 
ing the inscription, “After Work 
There Shall Be Play”); a golf 
cart; a portrait of Turman (the 
artist was not identified); a sil- 
ver serving dish; a Singer “diala- 
matic” sewing machine with all 
attachments and a custom-built 
table to be used with it; a suit- 
case with a doll-doggie inside; a 
fishing rod and a mammoth fish- 
ing tackle box with stairs of 
shelves that opened up like wings, 





filled with tackle; a 12-gauge au- 
tomatic shotgun; a Winchester 
30.06 bolt action rifle and scope; 
a child’s bicycle; a Polaroid cam- 
era; “a little watch,” and another 
watch, a 38diamond Hamilton; 
a credenza; a dictaphone-tran- 
scribing machine; flowers; and 
the humidor. 

Perhaps to stay a feeling of sur- 
feit, “The Harmonizers,” Reps. 
Neal Caldwell, Alvin, Franklin 
Spears, San Antonio, John Allen, 
Longview, and Jim Markgraf, 
Scurry, sang “When You Wore a 
Tulip” and—in dedication to the 
Senate—“You Had a Dream, Dear, 
I Had One, Too.” 

According to the identifications 
of the donors, the 149 other mem- 
bers of the House in various com- 


Perhaps the most expensive of ; 


all the gifts was the walnut con- 
ference table-desk. The source of 
this gift was left in doubt. Rep. 
Ronald Bridges, 
said to Turman only that “your 
charming wife helped a commit- 
tee of the House, unknown to you, 
Jimmy,” select it. 

Rep. Obie Jones, Austin, pre 
senting for the porters the fish 
ing rod and tackle, explained 
“They did pick this themselves 

Otherwise, the program rocked 
along smoothly until the end was 


approaching. Then the suppressed | 


hysteria of the occasion broke 
loose, not only along the press 
table, but also among some of the 
legislators doing the officiating 

Rep. Smith dropped reference 
to the fact that the Polaroid cam 
era Rep. Ben Lewis, Dallas, was 


taking all the pictures with had | 
been “flown in” as a gift for Tur- | 
man, but Smith did not identify | 


the donor. 

Rep. Frank McGregor, Waco 
came to the microphone to say 
that “Some of the members know 
that time is running out, and some 
of us thought we'd give you a lit 
tle watch.” He did not say who 
the “some of us” were. 

Smith asked that the 
“baked in honor of the Speaker 
be brought out, and it was, an 
elaborate pastry about six feet 
long. Smith did not say 
baked it. 

Rep. Maurice Pipkin, 
ville, who’ supported Rep. Wadc 
Spilman for Speaker against Tur 
man, had his turn, then, and said 


cake 


who 


Browns 


“I was given a card and asked 
to make the presentation. I wasn't 


told who the gift was to come)! 


from, so I assume it’s from the 
committee on public lands . ; 
(and a number of other minor 
committees on which Spilman 

pporters are the factotums) 





binations gave the Speak ten 
gifts, namely, the silver punch 
bowl and 24 silver cups and a big 
silver tray from “all members of 
the House and elected officers”); 
the golf clubs and bag, and the 
gold tee (“all members of the 
House”); the portrait (“43 com- 
mittee chairmen”); the sewing 
machine (“on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the House”); the shotgun 
(‘the East Texas delegation”); the 
child’s bicycle (“from the mem- 
bers who are grandparents”); “a 
little watch” (“some of the mem- 
bers”); the Winchester (‘the mem- 
bers of the House’); the dictat- 
ing-transcribing machine (mem- 
bers); and the 38-diamond Hamil- 
ton watch (“members of the 
House”). 

Other gifts were identified as 
coming from these groups of 
workers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

The pages, office force of the 
committee on contingent expense, 
sergeants at arms, journal room 
clerks (two gifts), employees of 
the Turmans’ apartment, tele- 
phone girls, employees of the en- 
rolling and engrossing depart- 
ment, Speakers’ office staff and 
parliamentarian, committee clerks, 
employees of the chief clerk's of- 
fice and voting machine opera- 
tor, bill technicians, and porters. 

Former Speaker Waggoner Carr 
was the donor of the Speaker's 
chair. 

There was some confusion, or 
perhaps even carelessness,. in 
identifying the givers of some of 
the gifts. 

The slippage began idly enough 
when Rep. John Allen of Long- 
view, a courtly young Southerner, 
rose to say, “Mist’ Speakuh, la- 
dies an’ gentlemen of the House, 
in Gregg County we appreciate 
beauty, and naturally our people 
thought of Mrs. Turman,” so they 
were giving her the clock radio. 
Since, however, the East -Texas 
delegation also gave a separate 
gift, “our people” had not been 
precisely identified. 





“, .. and other members of the 
honorable opposition.” 

He had been chosen for this 
presentation, Pipkin said drily 
because he was the only member 
who knew what this gift—the cre 
denza—was. “It’s something where 


* * 


Tunnel! 


AUSTIN 
Conservatives in the Texas 
House have decided to place all 
their strength behind one candi 
date, Rep. Byron Tunnell of Tyler 
in the Speaker’s race, the Observ- 
er has learned. All the other con 


servative candidates who have 
been working for pledges have 
been persuaded to drop out. 

These include Will Ehrle of 


Childress, Bob Hughes of Dallas, 


W. T. Oliver of Port Neches, Dick | 


Slack of Pecos, and Jack Woods 
of Waco. Ehrle, taking the House 
microphone this week, said he 
was leaving the race because he 
will be involved in a hot re-elec 
tion battle with another conserva- 
tive, W. S. Heatly of Paducah 
Ehrle said he had 23 pledges. Un 





Corpus Christi, | 


j}amend others’ 


you put the work aside that you 


ought to do for some other time,” 


he said 

The notes of the few reporters 
whe were trying to keep a tally 
sheet of the gifts and donors 
marred by several 
vaguenesses, but Rep. Roy Har- 
ringten, Port Arthur, balled them 
up hopelessly. 

His gift, he said, was presented 
on behalf of all members of the 
who have legislation dan- 
gling and hope to get it through, 
legislation dangling in 
ommittees and hope to get it 
and for those who didn't 
legislation but try to 
from the floor.” 
was a laugh about this. 

I'd like to present you this 
denza—no, it’s not a credenza, 
s it—this little Stenorette,” the 
dictaphone, Harrington concluded. 

After Rep. Franklin Spears gave 
Mrs. Turman the 38-diamond 
Rep. Smith brought 
the program to a wheezing close, 
ng, “At this time I have a 
presentation,” the hu- 
midor in walnut to match the 
desk. “The members of the com- 
mittee smoked all the cigars that 
were in it,” Smith said. 

The presentations had _ been 

ide, successively, by Reps. Ko- 
rioth, J. D. Cole, Murray Trevino, 


were now 


House 


rr nave 


write any 


] 
rhere 


Hamilton 


say 


eftover 


Glass, Collins, Quilliam, Allen, 
Bass, Lack, Criss Cole, Cory, 
Bridges, Kennard, Markgraf, Spil- 
man, Springer, Sandahl, Hale, 


Duff, Preston, Wells, Dewey, Obie 
Dungan, Hinson, Frank Mc- 
Pipkin, Watson, Harring- 


J 
ones 


Uregor 


ton, and Spears. 
Acknowledging the day, Speak- 
Turman said: 
I am very grateful for this 


today. You've way over- 
extended yourselves, you should 
not have done it. I assure you I 
had no idea what was going on... 
I know this is because of the 
greatness of this office and not 
an individual. . .. There is an old 
‘The value of friendship is 
greater than all the treasures in 
world.’ How true that is... 
Thank you again and again 

; R.D. 


tribute 


adage 


nd 


again 


* * 


Chosen 


the House redistricting bill, 
Heatly and Ehrle are in the same 
district 
Liberals and moderates in the 
House have yet to decide on any 

candidate they will support. 
\lonzo Jamison, Denton moder- 
ite, has been quietly campaigning 
first of the session. 
Other possible candidates are 
ow being considered, including 
Charles Ballman of Borger, Sam 
Newton, and Granger 
of Wheeler. 
Speaker Jim Turman is expect- 
i to run for state office next 
ummer, either lieutenant gover- 
congressman-at-large. 


since the 


Collins of 


MclIihany 


nor or 
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@ ‘‘It’s a traitor to our cause.”’ 


@ “Can't read, so I don’t subscribe 


Statesman. 
@ “It’s a traitor to our cause.” 


@ “Our sheets are again the thing.’ 


Dragon, CSA Klan. 


@ “It’s a traitor to our cause 
Statesma 


n. 

@ “Everyone should subscribe to 
charming bi-monthly paper 

It’s only $5.00 per year, and ain't worth it, but the editor 

loves to live high and think low.” 

of the darned thing. 

@ Yes, Senator Eastland, there 


Jefferson Davis, President, SCA. 


Jubilation T. Cornpone, 


Nathan B. Forest, General CSA. 


Digby Cooclose, Grand 
John C. Calhoun, another 


this brilliant, witty, gay. 


P. D. East, the editor 
is a Petal Paper! 











Eldrewery Stearnes and Houston Movement 


From Our Houston 
Correspondent 
HOUSTON 

The youthful leader of Hous- 
ton’s sit-in movement which 
has been going for just more 
than a year in the South's larg- 
est city, believes with firm con- 
viction that there are only two 
men truly inspired to lead their 
people from the valleys of seg- 
regation and discrimination: 
himself and Martin Luther 
King. 

Eldrewery Joseph Stearnes did 
not express this conviction boast- 
fully. 

“Some people here think I'm 
not for real. Well, I am,” he said. 

“I'm no fake. I honestly believe 
that there is only one other man 
in this country who is as dedi- 
cated to winning first class citi- 
zenship for the Negro people of 
this country. That is Martin Lu- 
ther King, a truly great man,” 
The Texas Southern law student 
told the Observer. 

The movement he heads is the 
Progressive Youth Association. It 
had its beginning March 4, 1960. 
At 4 p.m. that day a group of 
about 20 Negroes strolled into 
Weingarten’s No. 26 at 4100 Al- 
meda Road. Unlike any Negroes 
before them, they filled empty 
seats at the small coffee shop 
counter in the busy supermarket 
and asked for service. 

As the students—most of them 
just out of their teens and all 
neatly dressed and most of them 
carrying books—took seats that 
were rapidly being vacated at the 
counter, Stearns was stationed in 
@ nearby public phone booth, 
which had been set up as a kind 
of command post. From this point, 
he could order transportation and 
reinforcements and notify the 
news media. 

None of the students got service 
that afternoon, but they were 
back as the store opened for a 
big Saturday's business the next 
morning. 

Large crowds, white and Negro, 
gathered throughout the day and 
violence was just below the sur- 
face of the milling, jostling mass. 
Fortunately nothing happened. 

Meanwhile other students filed 
into another supermarket two 
blocks north, and eight blocks 
south a drug store coffee counter 
saw Negroes take a seat and ask 
for service for the first time. 





Was this how it all began? 

“Well, that was the first ac- 
tion, but it actually began in 
Room 17 of the law school. Four 
of us were there talking, and we 
just decided to do it. This was 
on March 2,” Stearnes said . 


Losing a Son 

Stearnes was born the son of a 
semi-skilled contractor. His family 
still lives in his hometown, Gal- 
veston. 

“I haven't seen them for a year. 
I called mama just before we be- 
gan and told her she was losing 
a son as I was not giving this up,” 
he said. 

He graduated from Central 
High School, and delivered the 
valedictory address at his gradu- 
ation. 

In 1953 he entered Michigan 
State University’s College of Arts 
and Science. He was a member of 
student government and joined 
a fraterity. After taking courses 
in philosophy, foreign language, 
history, economics, and political 
science, he took a degree in busi- 
ness and public service in 1957. 

“Then, I came back to the South 
to play the role I am playing. Not 
this particularly, not just the sit- 
ins, but to be a leader of these 
people,” he said. 

The Progressive Youth Associ- 
ation has 200 active members 
Stearns said, both white and Ne- 
gro. All are students. Between 
two and three thousand business 
and professional men, white and 
Negro, contribute and carry mem- 
bership cards. Each card has the 
association motto: “Freedom-Dig- 
nity-Justice.” 

The students—there are always 
a few girls and most times three 
or four Rice students—have 
spread their movement from the 
businesses which operate in mixed 
areas, to downtown businesses 


some cases negotiations have 
brought about integration or the 
hiring of some Negro employees 
in business. 

“To be effective, there has to 
be a dual appeal made to Negroes 
by PYA: privileges and equal 
work rights. The young ones don’t 
have jobs, so we try to get them 
equal privileges, the older ones 
want and need better jobs, so we 








Dear Students, 
and Citizens: 

We ask your help. 

Austin, Texas, is ready for 
further integration of public 
facilities and business estab- 
lishments. Many restaurants 
are open to Negroes, as are 
predominantly white churches 
and civic organizations. The 
University of Texas has been 
integrated since 1956, with no 
racial violence whatsoever. 

But our theaters refuse to 
open their doors to Negroes. 
The theater managers refer 
us to Mr. Leonard Goldenson, 
President of ABC Paramount, 
7 West 66th Street, New York 
23, New York, in whose hands 
the decision rests. 

For more than two years 
Mr. Goldenson has refused 
the persistent requests of 
hundreds of Austin residents. 

Since last November as 
many as 600 students and citi- 
zens in a single day have 
stood in protest lines in front 
of the theaters three times a 
week. We are using every 
peaceful, lawful means of pro- 
test available io us. 

Can you help us? 

Inform Mr. Goldenson of 
ABC Paramount at the above 
address of your decision to 


Professors, 





An Open Letter 


patronize only theaters which 
belong to integrated chains. 

Send a dollar, or as much 
as you can afford, to help buy 
a full page advertisement in 
the New York Times, protest- 
ing Mr. Goldenson's segrega- 
tion policy, and to aid us in 
bringing integration to Aus- 
tin, and to Texas. 

Send your contributions to 
Students for Direct Action, 
2844 Shoal Crest, Austin, Tex- 
as. ‘ 
This letter was refused pub- 
lication in The Daily Texan, 
student newspaper, due to 
Southern conservative censor- 
ship policies. 

Chandler Davidson, 
dent, S.D.A.; 

Paul M. Van Buren, Ass. 
Prof., Episcopal Seminary of 
the Southwest; 

Manny Solon, Pres., Univ. 
Religious Council, Pres., Hil- 
lel Foundation Stu. Coun.; 

Dell Jackson Hood, Presi- 
dent, Canterbury Assn.; 

James Neyland, President- 
Elect, Student YMCA; 

Susan Reed, President- 
Elect, Student YWCA. 

Supported by: J. Frank Do- 
bie, Roger Shattuck, Ernest E. 
Goldstein, Willlam Arrow 
smith, Rev. Brandoch Lovely. 


Presi- 











try to obtain these for them,” 
Stearnes said. 

PYA has listed 17 accomplish- 
ments that include desegregated 
cafeterias at Greyhound and Con- 
tinental bus stations. 

The list also included: 

Desegregated cafeterias at the 
police station for employees; in- 
tegration of Jeppesen Stadium 
and the Houston: Civic and Rec- 
reational Center; the hiring of 
several Negro employees at U- 
Tote’em, three managers and em- 
ployees; Ralston Drugs, three 
managers and 16 clerks and cash- 
iers; Askew Pharmacy, one phar- 
macist; Minimax Food Markets, 
three cashiers; Danburg’s Depart- 
ment Stores, seven sales ladies; 
Weiner’s Department Stores, four 
sales ladies; Frank's Variety 
Stores, two sales ladies; Foley- 
Newsom Service Station, two 
managers and eight attendants; 
Weingarten’s, 14 cashiers; Henke- 
Pilot, three cashiers; and Sacco 
Brothers, a trend toward all Ne- 
gro cashiers. 


Lunch Counters Opened 

By far the most significant 
achievement got the least publi- 
city. This was the opening of 65 
lunch counters, mostly in the huge 
downtown area and including all 
major department stores, to Ne- 
gro customers. 

The desegregation came about 
quickly and quietly after about 
two weeks of sit-in demonstra- 
tions and a couple of afternoons 
of negotiations. After a meeting 
with the major retailers and rep- 
resentatives of most news media, 
it was agreed there would be no 
news, not a single story or broad- 
cast of the desegregation of 
lunch counters. Many Houstonians 
learned of it months later and 
did not believe until they saw 
for themselves. Some still do not 
believe it. Some do not even 
know it. 

Stearnes spoke of this news 
blackout frankly, but without bit- 
terness. 





“Well, let’s face it. It was a con- 
spiracy between the merchants 
and the newspapers, the radio and 
television, too, but the newspa- 
pers are what hurt in a move- 
ment like this. 

“First of all, it prevented news- 
paper people from being news- 
paper people. It prevented them 
from informing the people of a 
major social event. They said it 
was done in the name of public 
safety. If so, it wasn’t worth it. 

“Another thing, the Negro peo- 
ple had no way of knowing they 
could use these facilities. When 
they came in a store and saw a 
few Negroes eating with white 
people they didn’t know if it was 
a sit-in or what. 

“T say all of this regretfully, not 
hatefully. For the most part, the 
newspapers have been fair with 
us,” Stearnes said. 

But the achievements have not 
come easily. Four times, on dif- 
ferent charges, sit-in students 
have gone to jail. Unlawful as- 
sembly and loitering are the 
charges usually placed against 
them. Their cases could go all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

When the first students were 
jailed, about a month ago, a 
group of Negro doctors showed 
up to post bond. Negro lawyers 
have also stood with the students 
and given legal advice. 

While movie houses are being 
hit every weekend, the organiza- 
tion continues the attempt to gain 
equal job opportunities for Ne- 
groes by peaceful picketing of 
utilities and stores. 

One of the first large scale op- 
erations of this type occurred 
when one Sunday afternoon three 
weeks ago, workers at a South- 
western Bell Telephone Company 
office found the students picket- 
ing the building they work in. 

“That was only a beginning, a 
warning you might say. We will 
be back to other places like that,” 
Stearnes said. 

“Banks have a lot of Negro ac- 
counts but few Negro employees. 





Hospitals have us segregated all 
over the place. Then there are 
the other utilities, gas and elec- 
tricity. We intend to keep demon- 
strating against all forms of seg- 
regation, wherever we find it,” he 
said. 


“I could not have accomplished , 


anything, and PYA would never 
have been, if it had not been for 
all of the young people who work 
and suffer together. Among the 
contributions we have made must 
be included the inspiration all of 
these young people have given 
to others who will follow them,” 
he said. 


‘A Difficult Thing’ 


“When you really believe in 
this, really believe it, you become 
white,” Stearnes said. “You hon- 
estly lose all color consciousness. 
The only way I know I am a Ne- 
gro anymore is when I look in the 
mirror, and I don’t do that much. 

“Now dcn’t, please, misunder- 
stand me. When I say white, I 
use the term figuratively to mean 
a free, first-class American. That’s 
what I honestly think I am. For 
a Negro to honestly feel this is 
a difficult thing. Do you~ under- 
stand Stearnes asked. 

What is the biggest problem 
for his people? 

“To stop being a big Negro and 
become a little American,” he re- 
pled. For some this will mean 
femporary economic setback, he 
realizes, as well as occasional re- 
prisals. 

A small crowd was forming in 
an outer office as the interview 
was closing. Several students and 
some older men carrying brief 
cuses had arrived. 

“I'm sorry,” Stearnes said, “but 
you will have to excuse me. I have 
to go to trial now.” 

About two hours later, Eldrew- 
ery Joseph Stearnes and 12 other 
students were found guilty of 
loitering at Union Station and 
were fined $20 each in corpora- 
tion court. The three attorneys 
who stood for the students gave 
immediate notice of appeal. 





VISIT TO A CHURCH 


CENTRAL TEXAS 

Within the night between Al- 
varado and Mansfield beside 
Farm to Market Road 917 a light- 
bulb lit up the white wooden 
house with ten or fifteen cars in 
front on the packed-down dirt 
under a tree spreading there. The 
sign on a board to the side said 
“Cahill Methodist Church.” There 
was an empty pew at the back, 
on the left from the little ante- 
box built into the corner of the 
one big room. 

The preacher, a country-talking 
man in a brown suit and a light 
yellow tie, had just struck out 
the batter, and the umpire was 
calling him out. “Is he callin’ you 
out? Is he tellin’ you you lack 


compassion, and devotion, and 
love? 
“They're up there!” he said, 


pointing up. “They're watchin’ us 
down here! What will you de 
about it? Will you give yourself 
in service to the church?” 

Over his head, a cross made 
of glass tubes glowed with a 
white light; the biack wire 
dropped down to it from the 
arching-over ceiling. On the left 
was a painting of a Jesus with 
long hair and a sharp chin, lit 
by a lectern light overhead, the 
short chain visible. On the right 
side a sign on a board said: 

Enrollment ...eseseeeeee+ +48 

Attendance Today ........28 

Attendance Last Sunday ..18 

Offering Today .........4844 

Offering Last Sunday ..1816 

The preacher called for those 
waiting to declare their faith in 
Jesus to “come forward to this 
altar,” a wood railing around 
three sides of him. 





“The usher will turn down the 
lights and you come forward and 
speak to God, as long as you want 
to. If you want to accept Jesus 
Christ as your Savior, now is the 
time. If you want to dedicate 
yourself anew to a life for Jesus. 
come up forward. 

“First we will sing the first 
verse of ‘I surrender all.’” 


EZ PASTOR HIMSELF (for 

the speaker was a visitor) sat 
to one side, a chunky man ina 
blue suit, hands folded in his lap. 
The woman at the piano (the 
light over her music exposed raw 
white) played with 4 vigor and 
directness that served the pur- 
pose. The older voices were weak 
and diffuse, but the 25 children 
clustered up front to the left 
were clear, were bells, lovingly 
surrendering all. 

“Ask for Jesus’ help in this 
resolution,” the visiting preacher 
said. “After all, you can’t do it 
alone. It’s Jesus Christ who is 
our Savior. He must help us. If 
you're not a Christian, or if you're 
a member of another church and 
want to give yourself up to Jesus 
through this church, come for- 
ward. 

“Now whoever the usher is, 
turn down the lights.” 

A man wearing a white shirt 
and a tie rose~ani went into the 
box at the back. A switch flipped 


audibly, leaving only the red 
shaded light over the picture of 
Jesus and the white one bare over 
the piano. 

Two women went forward. 
Then others. One was a hunch- 
back and old. 


The old farmers sat stock still 





and stiff in their pews. Nine 
women, all women, knelt at the 
altar and prayed. 

The visiting preacher sat with 
his head bowed, worrying a little. 
The regular preacher sat quietly 
as they were praying. 


HEN THEY WENT back, the 
regular preacher came for- 
ward in his tight blue suit, look- 
ing Dutch, and thinking in his 
pauses he said: 

“As you know, there will be re- 
freshments following. I know we 
will all want to extend a hand 

. . to our visiting preacher. He 
has been with us before, and has 
meant much to you, and he has 
been an inspiration, working with 
him.” . 

He blushed as he said this. 
“Now let us bow our head 
for the benediction. 

“O Lord, in our humble way, 

in our pleading way, 
hear our prayer, and help 
us to find the way, so that we 
may be of service, not just to our- 
selves, but to our fellow men, the 
world over. 

“Help us to see our lives as 
they really are, so that we may 
net be a stumbling ‘block in the 
lives of some who are searching 
... for Thy great truths. 

“Help us to do our work, and 
as the days 

come, 
and go, 
let us 
do better in our lives, and so we 
may finally bloom forth! . . . into 
. hard-working, sincere men 
and women. 
“So help us God. 


“Amen.” R.D. 


McCall Confirms 





Loan Firms 


Paid? ‘Probably’ 


AUSTIN 

Baylor President Abner Mc- 
Call told the Observer this 
week that scores of telegrams, 
signed by him, urging legisla- 
tive support of a small loan 
regulatory bill now before the 
Senate were (1) sent out by 
a Fort Worth public relations 
firm whose name he can’t re- 
call, (2) were paid for by 
somebody other than himself, 
but he doesn’t know who, al- 
though he admits the cost was 
“probably” borne by the big 
loan companies. 

He also conceded that the pres- 
ent loan shark legislation was 
written to some extent by the 
loan industry. 

The small-small lenders have 
contended that the legislation has 
been fashioned to please the big 
chain companies. Some of the 
big in-state companies have fur- 
ther contended that the legisla- 
tion has been written to please 
big out-of-state chains that want 
a stable Texas market before they 
move in more. extensively. 

McCall said the telegrams so- 
liciting aid were sent to most of 
the newspapers in the state. They 
were also sent to every member of 
the Texas Committee to Eliminate 
the Loan Shark Evil, of which 


McCall is chairman and Tom 
Reavley vice-chairman. 
Reaviey, Austin attorney and 


former secretary of state under 
Gov. Allan Shivers, last week 
stated that he had spent “lots of 
money” supplied by the large loan 
firms on public relations cam- 
paigns paving the way for the 
present legislation. 


‘Not a Dollar’ 


McCall said he hasn't “handled 
a dollar of their money” in this 
campaign. 

The telegram that was sent out 
from Fort Worth over his name 
was worded the same each time, 
with one minor exception in the 
opening phrase, depending upon 
the addressee. 

Dated May 11, the telegram to 
the newspapers read: 

“Largely because of the good 
editorial work of Texas newspap- 
ers, Texas voters last November 
gave the lean shark amendment, 
No. 4, the largest approving vote 
ever given a state constitution 
amendment. With this mandate 
from the people and newspapers 
continuing to call for implementa- 
tion, the Texas House overwhelm- 
ingly passed a bill with effective 
regulatory provisions to elimin- 


ate the loan shark evil. Legisla- 
tion has been introduced in the 
senate, but is being delayed in 
the state affairs committee. With 
less than three weeks remaining, 
the senate must act now to carry 
out the will of the people during 
this session. Your continuing edi- 


torial support for passage of ef- 


fective bill is urgently requested. 
Abner McCall, chairman Texas 
Committee to Eliminate the Loan 
Shark Evil President of Baylor 
University.” 

Asked specifically what part he 
played in circulating this tele- 
gram, he replied: “I have sent 
out some telegrams, not person- 
ally. I didn’t endorse any rates. 
I haven't taken a stand on rates. 
I favor the Cole bill’s regulatory 
features.” 

Q: “You say you didn’t ‘per- 
sonally’ send out the telegrams. 
Who did?” 

McCall: “A_ public 
firm in Fort Worth.” 

Q: “What is the name of the 
firm?” 

McCall: “I just dont...I 
just don’t think I remember.” 


Presume, Probably 


(After a brief discussion into 
other problems relating to the 
bill, McCall returned to this 
point.) “The public relations firm 
called me and suggested we do 
something to get people to work- 
ing for passage of some regulatory 
legislation. They read a suggested 
telegram to me, and I didn’t like 
some parts, so I dictated a tele- 
gram they could use over my 
Dame.” 

Q: “Who paid for the tele- 
grams?” 

McCall: “I don’t know.” 

Q: “Wouldn’t you suppose it 
was the loan companies?” 

McCall: “Yes, probably fs.” 

Q: “And wouldn’t you think it 
would most likely be the big loan 
companies?” 

McCall: “I'd presume it was. 
But whether it was or wasn’t the 
big out-of-state chains, I wouldn't 
want to guess.” 

McCall said “all the fighting is 
over the rates,” and that he would 
like to see the legislature “come 
out with simple rates—they could 
put the amount in percentage or 
in dollars and cents, so long as it 
is something the borrower can 
understand—and knock out the 
add-on charges.” 

He said that Reaviey isn’t much 
interested in what rates are al- 
lowed, so long as there is regu- 
lation, while Harvey Davis, an 
SMU law professor and stubborn 


relations 





LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Richard Malone Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. on the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to sey, at or be- 
fore, 10 oy “= of Monday 

the 5th f June, 1961, and 
answer os e petition of plaintiff in 

r 121,795, in which 
Patsy Malone is Plaintiff and 
Richard Malone is Defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 18th day of 
April, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
jedgment in favor of Plaintiff 

and against defendant for decree 
of divorce dissolving the bonds 


of heretofore and now 
existing between said les; 
plaintiff alleges that endant 


commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff and that defend- 
ant was of excesses, crue 

treatment and outrages toward 


gether insupportable 





leges that one child was born of 
this marriage, to-wit; Kathy Ma- 
lone, a girl, age 1 year, and plain- 
tiff asks the court to aw her 
care, custody and control of said 
minor child and that defendant be 
ordered to contribute a proper 
and suitable amount for the main- 
tenance of said minor child until 
said minor child reaches the age 
of 18 years; Plaintiff alleges that 
no community property was ac- 
_— during their marriage; 

aintiff prays for child support 
of the —— minor 
child, custody, and control 
of said child, "tod & for a judgment 
of divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony now existing between 
said parties, and for such other 
and further relief, in law and 
equity, to which the plaintiff may 
be entitled to receive; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this- office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
pesenes, it shall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, i 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 


1 }the 19th day of April, 1961. 
0. T. MAR’ 


Clerk of the District ee a, 
Travis bs 
By A. E. JO) “Deputy. 








advocate of a rigid regulatory 
law, “feels like if we can’t get a 
good bill, we shouldn't pass any 
at all. I'm in between. I've worked 
around the legislature enough to 
know you seldom get things just 
the way you want them.” 


Reportedly, all but one mem- 
ber of the TCELSE who answered 
a recent poll, said they favored a 
36 per cent ceiling, including all 
charges, even insurance. The sin- 
gle holdout voted for a 40 percent 





ceiling. 

The Cole bill allows up to 4 
percent interest, but this does not 
count credit insurance or a mini 
mum service charge. The Senate 
subcommittee substitute bill is 
written even more loosely. 


McCall defended his eagerness 
to pass even imperfect legisia- 
tion by saying: “If we don't get 
a bill this time, right now, if we 
have to wait two years for legis- 
tion, the loan industry’ will 





write the bilL” 

Asked if he didn't feel the in- 
dustry was writing the present 
McCall said: “No ques- 
tion about that. But don't you 
think the legislators are con- 
cious of being in the public's eye 
this matter? If we delay 
ction two years, they won't be 
so conscious of the public, and 
industry would have a 


Dl, too, 


now on 


the ioan 
greater say in the writing of any 
legislation.” 


ulatory 








What Is 
PEACE 


people. 


bankruptcy of ideas. 


opinion. 


America’s case must rest on right, not might. 


Peace is not just something to talk about. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Incorporated 
South Central Regional Office 


tirely by voluntary contributions. L 


EDUCATION? 


The American Friends Service Committee believes 


Missiles, nuclear bombs, military alliances, invasions 
real security nor can they solve the problems of pover't 


which confront two-thirds of the people of the earth. 


Peace can come only if we quit being afraid. We n 
freedom and being a good neighbor provides better secu 
stronger resources than war and threats of war. We must quit running for shelter. 


We reject the notion that the only choice is between 
These are the choices of despair. 


We affirm a third alternative that serves both life and freedom. 


The Peace Education Program of the American Friends Service Committee is 
a practical community effort to encourage these steps 


Discussion of Ideas 


Through speakers, conferences, institutes, we believe in testing and 
examining the validity of what we are asked to support 
ter was more than an appalling military blunder. It 
citizenship. It was possible because there was a vacuum 


This must not happen again 


Declaration of Principle 


ties. We must reject the temptations to undermine, subvert, or invade 
neighboring countries. We must submit our case to the orderly processes 
of world law and be sensitive and responsive to the judgment of world 


Action Projects 


It is 


Acts for peace by dedicated volunteeers can make 
neighborhood—in your country. 


os 


tee. 


as 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee , 
— 


705 North Lamar Boulevard est local 
Austin 3, Texas 
Name .seces 
The American Friends Service Committee, aia 
ress 
a Quaker organization, is supported en- 
Clty ccccccsee 


This advertisement paid for by the Houston Peace Committee 
Bob Childers, Chairman 


that peace must start with 


We must keep our trea- 


To: AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


7056 N. Lamar Bivd. 


) Please send me more information about 
the American 


) Please send me suggestions of things 
I can do to work for peace. 


) Please put me in touch with your negr- 


one of these can give 


ignorance, and disease 


ust show that the idea of 


better defense, and 


rity 


‘red’ or being dead. 


peing 


The Cuban disas- 
was also a default in 


of discussion, a 


something to be lived. 


3 difference in your 


Austin 3, Texas 


Friends Service Commit- 


committee or representative. 


eeeeeeee eee eeeeererereee 
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Left-Wing Unitarian 

Sirs: I want to thank you very 
much for handling my case in 
such a sympathetic way. (Only 
one statement seems to need 
qualification. While I stressed the 
fact that I am a Humanist, I am 
still, at the same time, a Unitarian 
—a left-wing Unitarian, that is. I 
am a contributing member of the 
First Unitarian Church here, ac- 
tive in the Layman’s League, etc.) 

Howard F. McGaw, 4610 Royal 
Palms Dr., Apt. 47, Houston 21. 


Sit-Inner Injured 

Sirs: The following letter was 
sent to Atty. Gen. Robert Ken- 
nedy and President John F. Ken- 
nedy: 

“I, Edythe Paige, a student at 
Texas Southern University, in 
Houston, Texas, and a sit-in dem- 
onstrator, wish to call your atten- 
tion to the following incident. 

“The night of May 3, at the 
Loew’s State Theater, I attempted 
to purchase a ticket along with 
other white patrons. But, be- 
cause I am a Negro, I was re- 
fused and subsequently struck by 
the manager and patrons blows 
which landed me in the hospital 
for four days, suffering from 
‘multiple contusions of the ab- 
dominal.’ .. . 

“Your high and honorable of- 
fice can do much to help us ex- 
tinguish the gross_ injustices 
which are being imposed upon us 
down here in Houston. I would 
be very grateful.” 

Eldrewey J. Stearnes, director, 
Progressive Youth Assn., Inc., 2206 
Dowling St., Houston. 


Anti-Sharks 

Sirs: As you probably know 
H. B. No. 7 by Cole will com- 
pletely repeal R. C. S. Art. 6165a 
which contains many stringent 
regulations as to assignment by 
a married man of future wages 
and as to mortgage on household 
furniture, and which makes the 
assignment or mortgage void un- 
less signed by the wife and 
acknowledged by separate ac- 
knowledgment before proper of- 
ficers as is provided for convey- 
ance of a homestead. This law 
deliberately makes it difficult for 
a married man to soak his future 
wages and household furniture for 
debt security. 

These are minimum require- 
ments (wages for food, etc., and 
furniture for home) to maintain 
a family, and family life is the 
bedrock institution to maintain 
the American system. 

Vernon's Constitution of Texas 
Art. 16 Sec. 28 follows said pro- 
vision by the following explana- 
tion: 

“The avowed principle which 
lies at the basis of all statutes 
governing attachment and gar- 
nishment is that of affording to 
a creditor a certain and speedy 
remedy for the sitisfaction of his 
debt. But every state has passed 
laws by which a part of the prop- 
erty of the debtor is exempt from 
attachment or garnishment, and 
is not, by law, liable to the pay- 
ment of debts. Such exemption 
laws are the product ‘of an en- 
lightened public policy, which 
seeks to afford some measure of 
protection to the family of an 
unfortunate debtor, as well as to 
the debtor himself, and incident- 
ally to the public. Their purpose 
is the humane and generous one 
of securing debtors from unjust 
and harassing litigation and of 
protecting them in those pursuits 
which are necessary to the exist- 
ence and well-being of the com- 
munity. By allowing a debtor to 
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retain certain property free from 
molestation or appropriation by 
creditors, there is extended to him 
an opportunity of self-support so 
that he will not become a burden 
upon the public. Furthermore, 
every man, even the extravagant 
and improvident, owes a first 
duty to those immediately depend- 
ing upon him. 

“The authors of the present 
constitution felt strongly that it 
was better that some creditors go 
unpaid than to take away from 
the debtor and his family the cur- 
rent wages essential to preserve 
the family from want and make 
them independent.” 

By repealing Art. 6165a the Leg- 
islature will destroy the protec- 
tion it gives the wife and children 
of a family and which promotes 
the public welfare... . 

While repealing this Art. H. B. 
No. 7 Sec. 21 page 13 expressly 
authorizes assignment of future 
wages to be earned, and there is 
no provision that the wife must 
sign, acknowledge and consent 
thereto. 

There are numerous other rea- 
sons why H. B. 7 should be de- 
feated: (1) it is entirely too com- 
plicated, and is lacking in clarity 
and certainty; (2) the interest 
rate provided is extortionate, ex- 
cessive and its terms conflicting; 
(3) it exempts (in Sec. 6) 13 lend- 
er organizations, including bank- 
ers and pawn. brokers, which are 
clearly in the lending business, 
and is class and discriminatory 
legislation; (4) it makes the State 
a party to the wrongful business 
of collecting usurious, excessive 
and extortionate interest at a 
$200.00 per year fee to the State. 
We do not license gambling, liquor 
selling by the drink, petty extor- 
tion, etc. and we should not li- 
cense the collection of extortion- 
ate interest and usury. With the 
extortionate interest rate author- 
ized it is not strange that bank- 
ers are now clamoring to get in on 
the spoils and be included in the 
usury permit. 

A very simple solution and un- 
doubtedly an effective one would 
be an act of the Legislature pro- 
viding that the collection of in- 
terest in excess of 10 percent per 
year, which is now unlawful and 
prohibited by the Constitution, a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine 
not exceeding $500.00 or by con- 
finement in jail for not exceeding 
one year or by both fine and im- 
prisonment, and that each day 
committed shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense. There is no crim- 
inal law of this kind, although 
the Constitution commanded the 
Legislation to enact such law 
more than 67 years ago when Art. 
16 Sec. 11 was adopted. 

Edwin Hawes, Jr., P. O. Box 
707. Wharton, Texas. 


‘More Embarrassment’ 

Sirs: I voted for Maverick and 
the run-off left but little choice 
between Tower and Blakley. But 
after further consideration I find 
myself more inclined to vote for 
Tower. There is no party. pledge 
involved in this election, and even 
if there were, Blakley's following 
have shown us from time to time 
what a contempt they have of 
party pledges. 

Either of these men would vote 
right down the line with Goldwa- 
ter and Dirksen and would avail 
themselves of every opportunity 
to block the Kennedy program. 
I have more respect for an open, 
above-board Republican who is 
not ashamed of the name than for 
a man who boasts he voted 100 
per cent with Ike and is hiding 
behind a Democratic label. 

Blakley would cause more em- 
barrassment to Kennedy and 





Yarborough than Tower. A wolf 
in sheep's clothing can be more 
dangerous than one in his own 
hide. And again, this might help 
us to get that two-party system 
and get some Republicans out of 
the Democratic Party that we can 
well do without. 

R. B. Tuck, 4402 Greeley, Hous- 
ton. 


All Doors Closed 


Sirs: This campaign strains my 
credulity. Along with John Tower, 
I do believe we should not with- 
draw from the United Nations; I 
believe in the Bill of Rights and 
its attendant civil liberties which 
we trace through American and 
English history back to the dark 
forests of Germany. I cannot for- 
give Blakley for his gross and in- 
sulting attacks upon Kennedy‘s 
nominee, Dr. Weaver. John Tow- 
er is correct in supporting state's 
rights only when committed to 
responsibility which is utterly 
missing in this outlaw state. 
Blakley’s record on these living 
issues is known; his record as 
contributor and keynoter to the 
FIA, predecessor to the John 
Birch Society, is also known. 

This is my opinion only: Col- 
lectively we shall be guilty mor- 
ally of a gross iniquity if Blak- 
ley is allowed to win. We will de- 
feat any hope for a two-party 
state for many years; Ralph Yar- 
borough, will be ground between 
an upper and a nether millstone 
in Washington and destroyed; and 
we shall find all doors closed and 
locked to anything remotely con- 
nected with the liberal ideal in 
Texas. 

Paul Frier, 
vaca. 


Two Real Choices 

Sirs: Mr. Maverick’s fishing 
trip is perhaps good advice; toy- 
ing with Mr. Tower, is not. 

We must judge the two candi- 
dates not only by their counte- 
nances but by what their respec- 
tive victories would mean. 

Mr. Blakley, the candidate who 
calls himself a Democrat, certain- 
ly demonstrates his chicanery in 
blatant, almost naive ways. He is 
physically and intellectually tired. 
His slogans barely hide his cu- 
pidity. He is a monument to leg- 
islative ineffectuality, certainly 
no power threat in Washington. 
He has not yet stood as a Demo- 
crat—he has run as an individual. 
These factors make it difficult in- 
deed for a Democrat to like -him, 
but there is political logic with 
those who say a vote for him will 
work to the long-run best inter- 
ests of Mr. Kennedy in Washing- 
ton and a successful Democratic 
Party in Texas. 


Republican Tower, on the other 
hand, is young, smooth, untruth- 
ful but not dishonest, and is sub- 
tly a far greater threat to liberal- 
ism in Texas than is Mr. Blakley. 
I fear Mr. Tower would not be 
the benign and friendly conserv- 
ative of the back bench the Ob- 
server has suggested. In the bold- 
est Goldwater fashion, Mr. Tower 
is a reactionary, even if he re- 
acts more pleasantly than his fel- 
lows. 


Texas will get its two-party 


Route 1, Port La- 


If we liberals are to win in 
Texas, we must win as Democrats. 
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Liberals would have little say in 
Dixiecrat-GOP linkage. We must 
fight our battles within the na- 
tional party with whom our long- 
run best interests lie. We cannot 
overnight ramake the state in our 
own image. 

As a Democrat, one can argue 
that there isn’t a Democrat in 
this runoff and the only choice is 
to go fishing. One does not argue 
very convincingly, however, by 
saying: “Since there is no Demo- 
crat, I think I'll vote Republican.” 
Unless we can bear the full brunt 
of going-it-alone (witness the de- 
bacle that created this runoff), 
we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween black sheep in the family 
and our real political enemies. 

Liberal Democrats have two 
real choices: A vote for Blakley 
is a vote for liberal strategy with- 
in the Democratic Party. A vote 
for Fishing is a vote for Mav- 
erick. 

But liberal support for Tower 
is clearly a vote for the enomy 
and insistence on liberal “isola- 
tionism” in Texas politics, a lux- 
ury which we can ill afford. 

Open liberal support for Tower, 
whether he wins or loses, invites 
grave difficulty in the future in 
trying to win a liberal victory 
within the Democratic Party (un- 
less we plan to run everyone else 
out to do so). A victory for Tower, 
aided by liberals, would make us 
at jeast partly responsible for the 
continued growth of Goldwater 
obscurantism in America and the 
seeds of right wing GOP domina- 
tion in Texas. 

Robb K. Burlage, 702 East 43rd 
Street, Austin 5. 


Three Choices 

Sirs: The special senatorial 
run-off election offers me three 
choices. (1) To vote for a person 
who honestly calls himself a Re- 
publican; (2) To vote for a person 
who dishonestly calls himself a 
Democrat; or (3) To go fishing on 
election day. 

My friends keep asking me if 
I am still a Democrat. My answer 
is always the same. Yes, I am 
still a Democrat—very still. 

Houston Thompson, Box 38, Sils- 
bee. 


Humanistic 


Americanism 

Sir: In thinking back over the 
public hullabaloo in the recent 
period over such manifestations 
as HUAC’s “Operation Abolition”, 
the activities of the John Birch 
Society, Freedom in Action, and 
other groups, one manifestation 
stands out most boldly: the almost 
all-pervading negativism in the 
various bivouacs of the so-called 
liberal camp. 

Liberals seem to assume that 
right thinking people just ought 
to agree with them. The overrid- 
ing characteristic of their replies 
to the ultra-conservatives stresses 
primarily their “againstness”. 
Rarely, if at all, is there any stress 
on just what a liberal is supposed 
to be for. 

Take the word “Americanism”. 
Among liberals it seems to be al- 
most a dirty word. If you stress 
“Americanism” you are _ auto- 
matically a friend of the ultra- 
conservatives. Typical is an edi- 
torial, “In Defense,” in the April 
8th issue in which the right -of 
the conservatives to fulminate is 
correctly defended, but their 


right to the term “Americanist” 


is incorrectly conceded. 

I absolutely deny this, and ap- 
peal for support to the human- 
istic content of the basic Ameri- 
can documents and the similar 


Gffered _ ald-and-comfort of a 
“comsymp”. But liberals seem 
quite uninclined te point this out, 
and would rather_stick to issues 
on which they themselves can- 
not agree. 

I suggest that there is a-qual- 
ity called “Americanism”, human- 





istic in content, which is enunci- 
ated in all of the fundamental 
American papers and documents, 
but which has been forgotten or 
never learned by the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of Americans, but 
which is still expressed in the 
general aspirations of those who 
call themselves liberals. By con- 
trast, this humanistic content is 
openly rejected by the ultra-con- 
servatives, this rejection being ex- 
pressed in their attack on the 
concepts of federalism, the demo- 
cratic content of representative 
republicanism, and so on. 

The crying need of the moment 
is not agreement on federal aid, 
minimum wage, old age assist- 
ance and so on, but re-education 
and moral rearmament of the 
American people in American 
fundamentals, from which these 
other things naturally flow. We 
further need, to this end, non- 
partisan organization which will 
enable us to fulfill this need with- 
out the necessity of supporting, 
politically, those “equally good 
Democrats,” Henry Gonzalez, J. 
F. Kennedy, and William Blak- 
ley! 

Why doesn't the Observer un- 
dertake to sound sentiment on a 
proposition of this sort and dis- 
cover if, after all, it is not quite 
as academic as it may be thought? 

Ed Dawley, P. O. Box 16141, 
Houston. 

Criticism 

Sirs: I was dismayed ta see the 
Texas Observer’s abuse of word- 
ing by referring that if the 
ROTC cadets did not attend the 
film, “Operation Abolition”, they 
would be punished by having to 
attend a drill session. This drill 
session is mandatory; the indi- 
vidual cadet could either attend 
the drill or attend the film and 
discussion. This choice gave many 
of us a chance to observe the 
actions that took place in San 
Francisco last May. Otherwise we 
would still be in the dark. 

Sirs, the reporting tactics of 
newspapers, liberal or conserva- 
tive, need not be universal. 

Lyndon Knippa, 2804 Whitis, 
Austin. 


‘Healthier’? 


Sirs: This yearning for a two- 
party state (which I heard often 
from Nixon supporters who used 
to be Democrats) reflects the 
same confusion as the liberals’ 
recent role in the primary. By 
such criteria, we Dallasites now 
have two parties—this is “health- 
ier”? Mr. Alger shows every sign 
of being in Congress to stay. 
There is little reason to expect 
that Mr. Tower, once elected at 
the age of 35, would not be in 
the Senate to stay—and acquire 
seniority. 

There is every reason to ex- 
pect that a better Democratic 
candidate can defeat Mr. Biakley 
in 1966, or that he may at 68 not 
wish to continue. Meantime he 
will ‘at least part of the time be 
subject to party discipline and 
Pressures. Mr. Tower would be 
entirely uninhibited in his fanati- 
cal (and I believe this to be a 
more accurate term than honest) 
loyalty to reaction. Let Mr. Tower 
draw the hyper-conservative Dem- 
ocrats into his fold—but not the 
liberals, please! 

Jeanette Beavers, 4071 North- 
lawn, Dallas. 
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